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LONG SERMON.” 


‘Tue artist Who drew the charming picture en- 
titled **’The Long Sermon” is evidently rather 


fund himself of preaching—at this time his ser~ 


mon is leveled at the pulpit itself. He holds 
forth, and rather forcibly, too, to the preachers 
who sometimes, and rather often, too, tax our 
patience with long sermons. ur artist sets the 
example of delivering on this occasion a very 
short sermon, and only touches on one or two of 
the many bearings of his text. His text being a 
‘*long sermon,” he shows its effect on little more 
than one pew, instead of on a large part of a 
whole congregation. Brevity, they say, is the 
soul of wit, if not of preaching; and may his 
homily, in virtue of its shortness, have the more 
pointed and salutary effect! 3 

Our artist has, moreover, the peculiarity of 
preaching rather humorously, like certain popu- 
lar preachers of the present day, who, in their 
humility, enliven with a little jocularity what 
they seem to think mighf otherwise be tedious 
or unattractive. But as- 
suredly* the artist’s sar- 
donic mirth is as well- 
meant and acceptable in 
his short sermon as a 
long sermon from the pul- 
pit, however good the in- 
tention, and whether wise 
or witty, or both or nei- 
ther, is sometimes un- 
acceptable to poor human 
nature. It will be ob- 
served that the painter 
restrains himself from di- ‘|| 
rect allusion tothe worthy 


but mistaken pastor who | 4 
mon.” We are in the | 


inflicts “‘the long ser- 

position of many others | 
in those high, old-fash- | 
ioned, square pews who 
have not that invaluable 
aid to keeping up the at- 
tention—to wit, the power 
of fixing a resolute gaze 
upon the movements and 
gestures of the minister. 
We are left to imagine 
the monotonous voice— 
gradually subsiding with 
our relaxing attention into 
a long, dull, soporific ca- 
dence, rising and falling, 
gently swaying to and 
fro, cradling us, as it 
were, to sleep, and, final- 
ly, sinking with our part- 
ing consciousness into a 
pleasant, soothing, far-off 
**droning, like the hum 
of many bees,” till, in fact 
—Oh, shame and terror! 
—we suddenly find our 
noses in our bosoms; de- 
tect ourselves, perhaps, 
even audibly asleep; and 
start, dreaming we are 
falling from the church- 
steeple, as, awoke by some 
friendly (or unfriendly ?) 
hand, we suddenly rein 
in our nodding head, or 
else turn, expecting to see 
one of the messengers 
sent by Sir Roger de 
Coverley to arouse the 
sleepers whose snoring 
disturbed the congrega- 
Lion, 
~ Before coming to the 
tore-ground, where the 
painter rests the chief 
force of his argument, we 
must glance at one or two 
of the incidental allusions 
in his discourse. There 
is that bald pate, for in- 
stance, now seen just over 
the edge of the pew: we 
wonder how many times 
it has ducked under and 
Jumped to the surface 
again, like a large pump- 


— 


= = 


less dammies there is up in yonder gallery. As | long sermons have assuredly @ very serious as 


for the clerk and his sternly-folded arms—well 


we will not say what we Aave thought of him ~ 


while in vain seeking to escape from his remorse- 
less eye. 
child, although from his seeming te have been 


And now, who can blame that poor | 


well as a comic side; and our artist appears to 
have discovered it, 
many from hearing the Word altogether? Have 
not the seeds of fatal disease been sown in the 


| long hours passed in that icy-cold and draughty 


long slipping slowly through his clothes, the | 
_ dren, who, after being exhausted in a Sunday- 


painter tells us cleverly that his sleep has been 
neither short nor light? No doubt the child did 
its very utmost to be ‘* good.” Who can blame 
even his poor old nurse or mother from letting 
him. go to sleep in her arms? although she 
should not have subsided also into the arms of 
that heathen god of sleep. But, you see, if she 
had not been guilty of this wickedness, our artist 
could not have given us such an amusing study 
of the old wrinkled sleeping face so full of latent 
goodness, and those thin lips leaving the straight 
breathing slit, just like the hole in the poor-box. 

Sypyey Smita says that long-winded preach- 
ers seem to believe that, if sin is to be taken from 
man’s breast, it must be as Eve was froih ADAM 
—by casting him into a deep sleep. But these 


water. The bonnets do 
not do so, of course, bé- 
cause they are thinking 
too much of themselves. 

look what a row of 


| 
kin suddenly thrust under 


blauk, stolid, poor, help- 


LONG SERMON.” 


stone church ? 


school, are placed, without being permitted to 
sleep like this little fellow, up in those hard-seat- 
ed galleries for other long hours, been brought to 
dread the name of a church? Such questions 
are surely deserving of consideration, and our 
motive in asking them can not possibly be mis- 
understood, 


ST. THOMAS, WEST INDIES. 


it appears, though unofficially stated, that the 
United States has purchased the island of St. 
Thomas, West Indies, *‘with all the rights, 


Do not long sermons drive’ 


Have not some of the poor chil- | 


of the world. 


_ about 3000 vessels annually. 


unte pertaining ;” and knowing how interested 
our citizens are in all real-estate transactions of 
this nature, we hasten to give them an idea of 
the character of the island by the illustration 
which we present on page 792. 

The island of St. Thomas, one of the group . 
called the Virgin Isles, with the istgs of St. John * 
and ‘Tortola, a few miles apart from it,-oceupies | 
the most convenient position in the West Indian - 
archipelago for the rendezvous of the mail steam- 
packets and other vessels plying to and fro be- 
tween this country and the colonies in that part 
It has an area of only 24 square ~ 
miles, and a population of only about 15,000 in- © 
habitants. The soil is sandy and not very fer- | 


tile. Only about 2500 acres are under ¢ultiva- 
tion, and cotton and sugar-cane are the princi- | 


pal crop. The port of St. Thomas is‘its chief © 


value and attraction: it is open to the commerce 
of all nations, and is capable of “floating the 
navies of the world.” ‘The port is visited by 
Its chief value to 


titles, inhabitants, floods, and hurricanes there- | the United States will be as a coaling station and 


rendezvous for our fleets. 


— 


Nye 
sketch taken 


ordinary aspect of the 
town. and port. 


THE FIRE HUNT. 


methods of hunting the 
deer practiced in the 
South, and 
in Texas and New Mexi- 
co, is that which we illus- 
trate on pages 792 and 


as the Fire Hunt. 


er: 


ing- pan, and, accompa- 


makes his way into the 
forest. 
reaches the spot marked 
out in advance he ties 


front of him in such a 
manner as to look ont 


taking a match from his 
pocket, sets fire to the 
latter. The flame soon 
illumines the neighboring 
objects, while in the dis- 
tance all remains in ob- 
security. In a few mo- 
ments the hunter spies | 
two luminous points—the 
eyes of the deer refieeted | 
in the fire. ‘The animal 
at first stands motionless | 
like a phantom, or a. 
gnome lost-in the woods ;'; 
but the hunier, accus-' 
tomed to this strange’ 
sport, knows what to do ; | 
he approaches, often near | 
enough to distinguish the 
form of the animal, raises 
his gun to his shoulder) 
and fires ; and jf the hunt-_ 
er be a practiced shot, the | 
deer falls dead to the 

und. 

‘““When a large sup-. 
ply of venison is needed 
the hunter continues his’ 
watch all night, and the 
price of this patient wait- 
ing is frequently six or 
eight deer of all sizes and 


o----** 


ages. It sometimes hap- 
pens that the domest 
animals of the neighbor- 
ing farms fall victims; 
for cows and horses are 
sometimes attracted to 


~ 


Our engraving, from a 
| a year or 

two since, represents the 


Amore, the favorite | 


particularly | 


ow 


793, and which is known | 
The 
mode is thts described by © 
an old and practical hunt- 


** After supper, who- 
ever desires the pleasure . 
of killing a deer procures 
a quantity of pine knots, © 
arms himself with a fry- | 


nied by a negro or a fel- | 
low-hunter, takes his gun, | 
mounts his horse, and | 


As soon as he? 


his horse to a tree, ar- | 
ranges his frying-pan in | 


upon an open space, a 
clearing if possible, fills it © 
with the pine knots, and, | 


| 
| 
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| | | 
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the fire-light and shot down by the hunters, who 
mistake them in the darkness for wild animals. 
In one mstance even, a negro was shot by his 
brother while hunting by fire-light on the planta- 
tion of a Mr. Remsen, a wealthy Louisiana 
planter.” 
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WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL. 


In the frst Number of the ensuing Volume of 
HTARPER’S WEEKLY welt be commenced the pub- 
lication of * MOONSTONE,” a new Serial Novel 
éy Witxie Coins, Author o * Armatale,” 
“The Woman in White,” . “No Name,” etc. 
This Novel, printed from the Author's Manu- 
script, will be published here simultancously with 
tts issue in Mr, CHARLES DICKENS’s fafer, “ All 
the Year Round.” HARPER’Ss WEEKLY ## 
will be illustratea with Original Drawings by 
PARSONS, JEWETT, and other American Artists, 


IMPEACHMENT. 
IIE mport of the majority of the Judiciary 
Committee recommending impeachment of 


the President has unquestionably surprised and 
disappointed the country; nor are the temper 
and reasonig of that part of the report which 
has been published likely to inspire general 
confidence. In alluding to the subject some 
two months since, we said that “ technically 
and verbally up to the present moment the 
President has not violated the law.” We were 
reminded that he had issued an Amnesty Proc- 
lamation in defiance of the law which forbade 
him. But he held that his authority for such 
an act was derived from the Constitution, and 
that the law itself was in violation of that in- 
strument. That is, his action waz but another 
illustration of the difference of constitutional 
interpretation between himself and Congress. 


What we haa in mind was that no law of un- 


doubted constitutional sanction had been vio- 
lated by him; and that however unwise, for ex- 
ample, his removal of Suertpan and SIcKies 
may have been, they were both acts strictly 
within the reconstruction law. . 

The charge of. usurpation made by the ma- 
jority of the Committee is, in a certain sense, 
valid. There is no doubt that the subject of 
reconstruction belongs properly to Congress ; 
and we can all now see that it would have been 
better to assemble Congress before beginning 
the work. But there is equally no doubt that 
the action of the President was at the time 
justified by the country, for the reason that it 
was felt to he necessary to do something to re- 


~ store civil government, and because it was sup- 


posed that his action was temporary and pro- 
visional, It was an assumption of power con- 
doned by the conscious necessities of the situa- 
tion. But it was not felt to be then, nor do we 
believe any large number of persons now sup- 
pose it to have been, a usurpation with treas- 
onable or injarious intention. It was in no 
proper sense a high crime, or even a misde- 
meanor, 

When Congress assembled and it became 
evident that the President meant to insist upon 
his theory of Reconstruction as final the hostil- 
ity between him and Congress ‘began. . His 
theory was undoubtedly both false and foolish. 
But he maintained it within his Constitutional 
prerogative. His spirit was hateful as his un- 
derstanding is mean. But when his theories 
were confuted and his Constitutional efforts 
through the veto were overborne; when the 
Freedmen’s Bureau was continued; when the 
civil rights of the treedmen were declared ; 
When the Reconstr ction bill was passed; the 
President retaine’ General Howarp as chief 
of the Bureau; l.e did not formally resist the 
extension ef civil rights, although he was mor- 
ally guilty of the New Orleans massacre; and 
he appointed -under the Reconstruction bill the 
very commanders who were most agreeable to 
its framers. Ile has opposed the whole Con- 
gressional policy of reconstruction; he has vi-. 
tuperated Congress and publicly insulted emi- 
nent citizens; he has in express terms denied 
the authority of Congress as now constituted ; 
and his conduct has incalculably prolonged and 
deepened the difficulty of reconstruction. But 
while as a stump orator he has denied the au- 
thority of Congress, as President he has recog- 
nized it; and the encouragement which he has 
given to the spirit of disaffection is that which 
a President in opposition may always give to 
the party opposed to Congrggs. 

The charge of peti is the only really 
grave charge, and that this was criminal can not 
be proved, ‘The report of the majority has not 
revealed, so far as published, any thing new 
upon the point; and if there were any thing 


new of importance it would have been published | 


in the abstract of the report. The vague charge 
of complicity in the assassination of President 
Lixeotn wholly disappears; and we do Mr. 
JouNsON the justice of saying that we do not 
believe it was ever seriously believed by any 
body. _ Indeed we feel more strongly than ever 
that the impeachment project sprang ftom the 


hot impatience of those who felt that the Presi- | 


dent was an “‘ obstruction” to the rapid success 
of their views of the true policy of reconstruc- 
tion ; and was not the result of s profound con- 
viction that he was clearly guilty of impeacha- 
ble offenses. Yet if Presidents are to be im- 
peached because they obstruct or oppose the 
will of the Congressional majority, it is yery 
evident that it will become an ordinary party 
méasure. 

As we have often said, there can be no doubt 
that in extreme cases, when the great powers 
of the Government come into conflict, Congress 


will prevail, However cunning a system of . 


‘¢‘ checks and balances” and “‘ co-ordinate pow- 
ers” there may be, the supreme authority of 
every government resides somewhere, and ex- 
treme pressure will develop it, It is none the 
less true, however, that in our system the Exec- 
utive is a well-contrived check upon the Legis- 
lative Department; while, if it transcends its 
restraining powers, it is submitted by the same 
system to trial and removal by the Legislature. 
The Legislature, however, is again and radically 
checked by the popular vote which elects it; 
and therefore its indictment and possible pun- 
ishment of the Executive Becomes also a ques- 
tion of expediency. To impeach and fail to 
convict would destroy the impeaching party. 
This consideration should not, of course, re- 
strain any party when the positive guilt of the 
President is conspicuous and the national in- 
jury plain. But a party which believes that its 
possession of power is essential to the wise and 
permanent settlement of the most vital public 
questions ought to hesitate long before it im- 
peaches the President under circumstances like 
those at present existing in the country. 
It has been lately said with great vigor that 
a party must be plucky if it would succeed. 
Undoubted!y; but what is pluck in a party? 
It is invincible fidelity to principle. It is not 
obstinate tenacity of a measure merely because 
itisextreme. This kind of “pluck” in Georce 
III. lost England the American colonies. The 
same pluck” in CuarRLes X. of France lost 
him his crown; and in Cuar.es I. of England 
his head. What principle is involved in the 
impeachment of a President upon doubtful 
grounds? What principle is involved 1n strain- 
ing the interpretation of evidence to reach him ? 
The principle by which the dominant party in 
this country is solemnly bound is equal rights ; 
and the policy to which it is pledged is recon- 
struction upon that principle. It holds to that 
policy because it believes it to be of the highest 
expediency. But impeachment has nevegbeen 
more than the whim of a few. It has never 
been sanctioned by the intelligent judgment of 
the country to which all the facts are familiar ; 
and we do not believe it will be sustained;by 
Congress. 


NEW YORK CITY GOVERNMENT. 


THE government of a great sea-port like the 
city of New York is necessarily very expensive. 
But the important question is: does it get its 
money's worth? or is the money squandered 
and wasted? ‘The late municipal contest pro- 
voked a searching discussion of the question, 


om the course of which the most extraordinary 


misstatements were freely made. ‘Those who 
are anxious to intrust the government of the 
city wholly and unreservedly to the vote of its 
inhabitants, and without the least reference to 
the rights in the city of the people of the State, 
labor «strenuously to make it appeur that the 
bulk of the expenses of the city arise from the 
Commissions established by the State. That 
this is not so can be shown by a reference to 
the facts and figures. But even were it so, the 
question is, whether the services -performed by 
the Commissions could be dispensed with, or 
whether the same efficiency could be secured 
at a smaller expense. Let us see, however, 
what the facts are. 

The Mayor’s message of January 7, 1867, 
states the tax levy of 1866 at $16,950,767 88. 
Adding to this sum, however, the city and 
county revenues applicable to the support of the 
Government, amounting to $1,878,215 84 there 
is a total of $18,828,983 72. 

Of this whole tax levy, the Mayor estimated 
—including 3 per cent. additional to meet de- 
ficiencies—$ 15,926,134 35 for city and county 
purposes exclusively. 

How much of this was under the control of 
“ irresponsible Commissions ?” 

The allowance for the Central Park Com- 
mission was $339,779 93. 

For the Metropolitan Fire Department, 
$870,000. 

For the Metropolitan Police, $2,270,984 70. 

For the Board of Health, $225,000. 

Add allowance for construction of Harlem 
Bridge, for Commissioners of Record, etc., and 
we have a sum of $4,174,106 32, for disburse- 
ment by the Commissions. 

‘Fhe aggregate of the principal and interest 
of the city and county debt to be paid was 
$2,401,472 35. «Add this to the sum allowed 
for Commissions, and we have $6,575,578 67, 
and deducting this total from the whole sum 
of $15,926,134 35 for city and county purposes, 
we have a balance of $9,350,555 68 under the 


absolute control of the city government, against’ 


$4,174,106 32, for the State Commissions. 


Is this money wasted, or ~ it ra Pn the 
necessary services performed coulc more 
cheaply accomplished by the city? To the 
Ceutral Park management no serious objection 
is made. If that work should be intrusted to 
the city Rings, we can easily foresee the result, 
The expense of the Board of Health in 1866 was 
$102,587 93; the expense of the City Inspector's 
Department in the year 1865, having the same 
subject in charge, was $221,08639. That De- 
partment also cleaned (?) the streets at a cost 
of more than $1,000,000. The present ex- 
pense, under Commissions, is about $500,000. 
The Volunteer Fire Department was an in- 
creasing source of disorder, costing, directly 
and indirectly, more than $1,000,000. The 
force was about 3700 men, under the new sys- 
tem it is about 600; and of the amount ex- 
pended for this Department in 1866, some 
$600,000 was for payment of the men. Is 
extravagance or fraud charged upon this De- 
partment? Do the Insurance Companies ask 
to return to the old system ? 

The Police Commission is, however, the ob- 
ject of especial hostility upon the part of those 
who complain that the city is not left entirely 
to its own management. For the year ending 
November ‘1, 1866, the expenses of this Com, 
mission for the city were $2,338,406 70. Of 
this sum $2,240,183 30 were for payment of 
the salaries of the force, leaving $98,223 40 for 
other expenses, By its energetic action as the 
executive of the Board of Excise, this Depart- 
ment has paid to the city more than $1,060,000 
for excise fees, instead of less than $20,000 re- 
ceived in previous years from the local officers. 
Are there too many policemen, and are they 
too highly paid? In the great cities of Europe 
police are employed at the rate of one to every 
five hundred of population, and they have a 
standing army behind them. Oar rate is about 
the same, without the army, and the force is 
certainly not overpaid. Of the efficiency of 
the police, and of the general sense of security 
which they inspire, every intelligent citizen of 
New York is a grateful witness. There are 
thousands of those whose party ties force them 
into an attitude of hostility to the Metropolitan 
Police, who would most earnestly deplore its 
abolition, and who will very gladly see that Mr. 
Opdyke and the minority of the City Committee 
in the State Convention have reported in favor 
of continuing the State appointment of the 
Police and the Health Board. : 

The efficient government of the City of New 
York is not a local question, nor even a State 
question merely; but the whole country has a 
peculiar interestin it. It is impossible to con- 
ceal the vital relation of the city to the State, 
or to deny that the population living upon Man- 
hattan Island can rightfully exercise no political 
power whatever except that which is delegated 
to it by the political community, or State, of 
which it is a part. The subject will soon en- 
gage the attention of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, and we shall next week speak of the 
various propositions of the City Committee, now 
before that body. 


WHEN TO RESUME. 


Tue “sense” of the people is unmistakably 
in favor of resumption of specie payments. The 
question of greates@difficulty is, when can it be 
made practicable ? 

We have -heretofore suggested that if Con- 
gress were to fix a period for such a consum- 
mation, the act itself would facilitate resump- 
tion, because a decline in gold would inevitably 
follow its passage. We do not mean that re- 
sumption can be secured by mere legal enact- 
ment, but we may refer to history for precedent 
to prove how great assistance legislation can 
render. The course of the Bank of England, 
from the date of the commencement of its em- 
barrassments in 1796, may be reviewed with 
special interest and advantage at the present 
time. 

When, through various causes, the specie in 
its vaults had been reduced to £1,270,000 in 
February, 1797, the Parliament, in order to pre- 
vent any further drain, passed the celebrated 
Bank Restriction Act, exempting the Bank 
from redeeming its notes in specie, and author- 
izing it to issue £1 and £2 legal tender notes 
in place of coin. This initiated that famous 
suspension of specie payments which so en- 
hanced the price of the precious metals in En- 
gland as to drive all gold coin out of circula- 
tion and raise the premium on specic, as com- 
pared with the notes of the Bank, to a maxi- 
mum of nearly 30 per cent. This maximum 
was reached in 1813, It was not as great as 
the highest rate reached for American gold 
during the continuance of the late rebellion, 
but it was sufficiently large to make the pecul- 
iarities of the case entirely applicable to our 
present and immediate requirements, and the 
remedies then adopted equally efficacious for 
our relief. 

As in our own case, so in England, the return 
of peace in 1814 brought about an immediate 
and considerable decline in the rate of premium, 
and this was assisted by a forced system of con- 
traction imposed by Parliament. (As between 
contraction and inflation as a remedy for our 
financial difficulties, there can be but one ra- 


tional choice. Adding more promises to pay | fore Mr. Jounson’s performances are merely 


will not liquidate indebtedness ; canceling those 
promises certainly will, proportionately — byt 
a man, by too strenuous effort to clear him- 
self of debt, may so cramp or impoverish him- 
self as to render the payment of the balance 5f 
his obligations utterly impossible. From tj. 
same point of view, we deprecate too rapid con- 
traction in our national management. ) 

We have remarked that the first step to-vard 
resumption in England was contraction. ar. 
liament attempted to designate when full re- 
sumption should take place. How successf,| 
the attempt proved is shown in the fact ‘hat, 
although the Restriction: Act of 1797 named 
**six months after the signing of a treaty of 
peace,” it was not until twenty-one years «fier 
the signing of such treaty (the treaty of Amiens) 
that full resumption was accomplished. It was 
found utterly impossible to enforce resumy tion 
at the period first designated—as much so as ty 
make water run up hill by legal enactment— 
and therefore the time was postponed. ‘The 
suspension was continued from year to yeur 
until 1819, when a new plan was devised and 
recommended by a Committee 0: the House of 
Commons, Sir Ropert Pret, chairman, and 
embodied in what is known as the “ First Pee] 
Act;” this was a scale of graduated prices, to 
continue in use and operation for two years and 
a half, and to regulate the exchange of paper 
for specie. The Bank, however, did net fiil!y 
avail itself of the privilege, but commenced a f: || 
resumption in May, 1823, just twenty-six years 
after the date of suspension, During al! hs 
time the Bank of England notes were employe: 
as legal tender throughout the Kingdom. 

Now, if the United States were to continne 
to do business on a paper basis for ten years 
longer, it need not feel humiliated before na- 
tions on that acccunt, Perhaps, it may find, 
upon experiment, thaf it willbe obliged to, as 
England did; but tat is not —- With 
a capital doubling every ten years, as ours does, 
and the taxes we raise absorbed directly by the 
productive industry of the country; with new 
inventions flooding the Patent-office as they do, 
and our population increasing in wonderful ra- 
tio; with our mercantile reputation kept un- 
tarnished, and the national credit sustained by 
a prompt and honest canceling of its obliga- 
tions as they fall due, we may at least devote 
our serious thoughts to the question of when 
shall resumption take place. Should Congress 
fix the time, either in the immediate or more 
distant future, it may be found necessary, when 
that time comes, to postpone resumption, as 
England did time and again ; or if the attempt- 
ing resumption in full is too great an under- 
taking, then we can adopt a scale of graduated 
prices to continue until such time as “ par” is 
reached, and paper and bullion meet on an 
equal footing. One thing, however, is positive, 
and this we have always insisted upon, that no 
resumption can take place without an accumu- 
lation of specie in the Treasury amply sufficient 
to serve asa basis for redemption. 


GENERAL GRANT'S TESTIMONY. 


Tue-testimony of General Grant before the 
Judiciary Committee reveals his remarkable 
good sense in a striking light. It has unques- 
tionably deepened the general respect for hi- 
sagacity and confidence in his ability. ‘The two 
subjects of interest in his examination were his 
view of the scope of the parole of General Ler 
and his soldiers, and of the reconstructive meas- 
ures of the President. 

Upon the first point General Grant is very 
emphatic. He holds that as Commander in tlie 
field he was authorized to receive a surrender 
which was not unconditional, ‘That the army 
before him were rebels was, under the circum- 
“stances; not vital. He gvas making war, and 
was governed by the laws of war. “The pa- 
role,” he says, “‘ gave them protection and ex- 
emption from punishment for all offenses not in 
violation of the rules of civilized warfare so long 
as their parole was kept.” Lee and his army 
would certainly not have surrendered if they 
supposed they were to be tried and hung, and, 
except for the parole and surrender, an endless 
guerrilla and bushwhacking contest would have 
ensued. He did not consider that the parole 
gave those who surrendered any political riglits 
whatever. ‘I thought that was a matter ci- 
tirely with Congress, over which I had no con- 
trol whatever.” Gencral Grant reasoned not 
like a casuist, but like a man of sound sense, 
and a statesman. 

Upon the second point, the “ Presidents 
plan,” the General is equally direct and sensi- 
ble. It was his wish, as it was Mr. Lincols* 
intention, that some kind of civil governmen! 
should at once be established in the Southern 
States, ‘‘ until Congress could meet and estab- 
lish governments there.” With that under- 
standing, which was certainly that of the coun- 
try, he gave no specific opinion unless it 
requested ; but he was very anxious that some 
kind of temporary system should be adopted, 
and that speedily. 

The Democratic jeurnals try very hard to 
show from the General's testimony that because 


Mr. Lrxcotn wished provisional governments to 
be established in the disordered States, and had 
prepared a proclamation to that effect, there- 
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fulfilling the intentions*of Mr. If 
these papers really think so they ought to have 
decried Mr. Jounson as a gorilla long ago. 
They also labor with admirable zeal to show 
that General Grant's testimony shows his want 
of sympathy with the Radicals. The failure of 
these excellent efforts is signal. The General 
says that he regarded the President's plan as 
temporary, and was of opinion that reconstruc- 
tion was the business of Congress, These are 
very sound views, General Grant's enuncia- 
tion of them is perfectly “imple and manly, If 
they are agreeable to those who hold that Con- 
gress has nothing to do but to admit the mem- 
bers whom the ex-rebels send, they are certainly 
satisfactory to us. And if those who think that 
General GRANT may be nominated by either 
party, suppose that his opinions as shown by his 
testimony will be adopted as the Democratic 
platform, we wish them joy of their remarkable 
faith. 


GOLD OR PAPER? 


GeNERAL Bouter has opened his financial 
campaign in Congress with great vigor, He 
has prepared a bill providing *‘ that the nation- 
al indebtedness be paid in exact accordance 
with the acts of Congress creating it.” Is the 
General alarmed? Does he think the Govern- 
ment is in danger of repudiating its obligations ? 
Does he think the debt is likely to be paid in 
some other way than its creditors expect? Ishe 
afraid that Mr. PENDLETON’s influence is grow- 
ing? Let the General be comforted. During 
the sale of the Five-Twenties of 64 Messrs. Bar- 
cLay and Livineston, of New York, asked Mr. 
Cuase, then Secretary of the Treasury, a ques- 
tion to which the Assistant Secretary replied : 
“I am directed by the Secretary to say that it 
is the purpose of the Government to pay said 
bonds, like other bonds of the United States, in 
coin at maturity.” This does not bind the 
Government, indeed, but it shows at least what 
the Secretary of the Treasury thought, and he 
was supposed to have known something of the 
meaning ofthe bill. Did the General ever hear 
of any one who bought those bonds with the un- 
derstanding that they were not to-be paid in 
coin? Mr. Joun Law writes to Mr. Tuappevus 
Stevens that when he voted for issuing the 
bonds he supposed they would be paid in the 
lawful currency of the United States, But Mr, 
Law does not add, what he undoubtédly thought, 
in common with all other good citizens, that 
when those bonds were payable the lawful cur- 
rency of the United States would be gold and 
silver coin. 

Mr. the presetit Secretary 
of the Treasury, writes on the 7th of October, 
1867: “J consider the faith of the Government 
pledged to pay the Five-Twenty bonds, when 
they are paid, in com.” Why then should 
General ButLenr doubt that these bonds at least 
will be paid in exact accordance with the act of 
Congress creating them? The law of February 
25, 1862, authorizing the Five-Twenties of that 
year, and the Five-Twenty law of June 30, 
1864, provide expressly that the interest shall 
be payable in coin, but are silent as to the prin- 
cipal, Certainly they are silent as to the prin- 
cipal, and for the same kind of reason that there 
was no law against parricide in Rome, It was 
regarded as an impossible crime, In like may- 
ner it was assumed, without the possibility of, 
question, that the debt would be paid in gold. 
It was, therefore, not necessary to say so. But 
the law specified the payment of the interest in 
coin because specie payments were suspended. 
The law, therefore, practically said to every 
lender, ** Although coin is not in circulation we 
will still pay your interest in gold, as well, of 
course, as the principal,” 

It is true that the question was raised, as we 
have seen. Itis true that Mr. Taappevs STEv- 
ENS said that the principal was not payable in 
gold. But, so far as individual opinions are 
concerned, that of Secretary Cuase is quite as 
decisive as that of Mr. Stevens. And behind 
ell individual interpretations lies the great ques- 
tion of good faith—what was the universal un- 
derstanding? Can any man be produced who 
took the bonds expecting, either from reading 
the law or from its intention as expounded by 
the Government agents, that they were to be 
paid in any thing but gold or its equivalent? 
When Secretary Cass said that such was the 
true view, was he deceiving or deceived? When 
Jay Cooke & Co, said that the interest and 
principal were payable in coin, were they de- 
ceived or deceiving ? | 
_ Perhaps General Butter is afraid that some 
ingenious lawyer may construe the law so as to 
favor repudiation; may insist, for instance, that 
as the promise to pay gold is not express and 
verbal, there is no promise at all; may contend 
that “the faith of che Government” isa very vague 
termand understanding” a meaningless phrase, 
here have been, indeed, attempts of this kind. 
It-has been asserted that the specification of 
coin payment for the interest and not for the 
principal means, of course, that the interest only 
1s 80 payable. But this is only repudiation 
made easy, When the country is ready to re- 
pudiate it is ready to be dishonored. Until then 
it will insist ‘that the national indebtedness be 
paid in exact accordance with [the spi‘it and 
understood intention of} the acts of Congress 


creating it,”...So. great. a departare from all 
precedent as payment in paper must be justified 
by express stipulation. Whereis the law which 
says payme.t shall be made in paper ? 


BUNCOMBE, AT THE COOPER 
INSTITUTE, 

Tuat the Fenians in this city who have car- 
ried on the War against the perfidious Saxon by 
denouncing him at a distance of three thousand 
miles should devote a public holiday to a sol- 
emn memorial procession and services in honor 
of the men lately exeeuted in Manchester was 
natural, Bat that those who are not Fenians 
should seize the opportunity of the execution 
to gather in great numbers at the Cooper In- 
stitute and talk about “the last resort” in case 
England does not respect the right. of Ameri- 
can citizens, is the most deplorable piece of 
Buncombe that has been lately performed. 

Is there a single intelligent person in this 
country who seriously believes that England is 
likely, under existing circumstances, to be care- 
less of the rights of American citizens? If 
there were not a large Irish vote in the city of 
New York, does any body suppose that the ex- 
ecution of the men at Manchester would be 
chosen as the moment to assert: abstractly the 
duty of the American Government to defend its 
citizens peaceably traveling in England or else- 
where? There are large numbers of Irishmen 
who seem to imagine that this country is chiefly 
designed as a safe asylum in which they can 
declaim against England, or from which they 
can depart to foment trouble in Englisheterri- 
tory, protected by their naturalization papers. 
They hope to use this ‘country as a conven- 
ience in gratifying their grudge against En- 
gland. Such persons are the most undesirable 
of all who come to these shores. They are 
neither good Americans, nor good citizens of 
the world. ‘They are mere restless agitators ; 
and as useless here as they are unwelcome 
every where else. Yet all their honest rights 
must be protected. Wisdom and usefulness 
are no@ required of American citizens of what- 
ever birth; and the Government knows no 
great and no small among them. 

Now the facts are that the traditional Irish 
hostility to the English has recently taken the 
form of a conspiracy called Fenianism. It has 
been extremely popular in this country, and 
large sums of money have been raised to pro- 
mote its objects. It has cylmmated here in a 
frantic foray upon Canada, in which several in- 
nocent Canadians were murdered while defend- 
ing their homes against a mob, which professed 
to be an army making war upon Great Britain. 
Further crimes being prevented by the energy 
of the American Government, many of the more 
daring of the people interested have gone to En- 
gland and Ireland. There also there have been 
outbreaks disturbing the peace; nowhere rising 
into serious proportions, but every where harass- 
ing the country. The Government, fully alert, 
hus made arrests, and some of the arrested per- 
sons have appealed to Mr. Apams, our Minister, 
for protection and relief as American citizens. 
We do not learn, for it is not seriously charged 
except by a Fenian in Congress, nor do we be- 
lieve, that Mr. ApAms has been negligent of his 
duty in the matter. 

At length some of the English authorities, 
having made certain arrests in Manchester, are 
attacked, for the purpose of rescuing their pris- 
oners. Defending themselves, one of the offi- 
cers, at least, is killed. Some of the leaders of 
the riot are arrested, tried, convicted, and exe- 
cuted. The offense was unquestioned. The 
wisdom of enforcing the penalty is very doubt- 
ful. But it is during the excitement occasioned 
by this execution that certain noted political 
gentlemen hasten to the Cooper Institute and 
solemnly resolve that the time has arrived when 
the dignity of the Republic demands, etc., etc., 
etc., and if the British Government should re- 
fuse, etc., etc., etc. Whatis the inevitable result 
of such a performance but immense aid and com- 
fort to those who are engaged in raising riots in 
England? And what does every intelligent man 
feel to be the intention but propitiation of “ the 
Irish vote” and pandering to the popular hos- 
tility to England ? 

When we consider the enormous immigration 
from Europe to this country, mainly directed 
upon this city of New York, and amounting to 
nearly four million persons during the last twen- 
ty years; oft'whom more than 163,000 arrived 
in the first seven months of this year; and re- 
flect that the very worst portion of the whole 
remains in the city swelling its vote, so that 
three-fifths of the whole city vote is now foreign 
born, we can anticipate the vast demoralization 


_which such a mass of ignorance and prejudice 


is sure to work in our politics and upon our 
politicians, and perceive that there is no remedy 
or hope but in the most strenuous efforts at uni- 
versal education, Yet it is sad to see that in- 
stead of assisting the great work of education 
by, a reasonable and judicious restraining of 
popular prejudice and passion, there are men 
of good character and intention who hasten to 
stimulate prejudice and pander to passion. 

But public education is not confined to the 
school-honse. Every public speaker is a teacher 
of the people. Joun Bricut never showed 
himself so truly a statesman in the loftiest sense 


as when he withstood tpe whirlwind of indigna- 
tion against this country which swept through 
England at the time of the capture of the Trent. 
Nothing would have been so easy, ‘so popular, 
and so contemptible, as to have kindled the 
popular feeling to frenzy. But Joun Bricut 
exhorted his countrymen not to be swift to be- 
lieve an intentional wrong, but to consider all 
the circumstances and-learn all the facts. Then, 
if America were found to be clearly in the 
wrong, let reparation be demanded. He knew 
that the honor of the English name could not 
be tarnished by friendly forbearance with the 
United States. Were Joun Bricut an Amer- 
ican he would certainly have taken the same 
tone toward England at the Cooper Institute, 
and he would have been hooted for his pains. 


PAUL DU CHAILLU. 


Tuts famous traveler has just returned from 
England, where he has made a brief visit for the 
purpose of superintendine the foreign publication 
of his new book. This is to be entitled ** Sto- 
ries of the Gorilla Country, narrated for Young 
People, by Pact Du Cuaittv.” The scope of 
this book is clearly expressed in a brief Prelimin- 
ary Chapter. ‘‘In such a wild country as Afri- 
ca,” says Du does not go far 
without adventures. In this book I have at- 
tempted to relate some of the incidents of life in 
Africa for the reading of Young Folks. In itl 
have entered into more minute details concern- 
ing the life of the native inhabitants than I could 
de in my other books, and have shown how the 
people build their houses, what are their amuse- 
ments, how they hunt, fish, eat, travel, and live. 
Whenever I am at a friend’s house the children 
ask me to tell them something about Africa. I 
like children, and in this book have written es- 
pecially for them.” This book of Paun Dv 
CHAILLU, profusely illustrated, is in thé press of 
Harper & Broruers. It can not fail to be, in 
the department to which it belongs, the Book of 
the Season. M. Du Ciaittu proposes also to 
deliver a series of lectures describing his advent- 
ures and observations in those regions of Africa 
which he was the first-white to penetrate. If he 
is as animated and graphic on the platform as he 
is in conversation, his lectures will be among the 
most entertaining as well as instructive to which 
the public will have an opportunity of listening. 


THE PACIFIC RAILROADS. 


In the multiplicity of articles which we have 
published regarding the Central and Union Pa- 
cific Railroads some slight errors have naturally 
been made. One of the most important of these 
is thus set right by the Hon. Jonn J. Cisco, 
Treasurer of the Union Pacific line: 

Pactric Rattaoap Company, 
No. 20 Nassav Srager, New Yorx, Dec. 2, 1867. 
To the Editor of Harper's 

Whe Union Pacific Railroad Company and the coun- 
try generally are under great obligations for the lib- 
eral manner in which yon have presented their enter- 
prise to the public, by artistic i}lustrations and able arti- 
cles in your very valuable publications; but a writer in 

ur issue for December made an error while comment- 

ng upon the financial relations of the Central Pacific 

Company of California building the Western part of 
the line, and the Union Pacific pany building the 
Eastern part. He says: “They are in certain sense 
rival corporations, and that the rivalry exists in this 
—that the first Company which shali complete its road 
to Salt Lake City shall! be entitled to the national 
charter and national land and money grants for the 
whole hne from Omaha to Sacramento. 

The acts of Congress provide that each of the Com- 
panies constructing the Pacific Railroad line shall be 
entitled to Government bonds in varying amounts per 
mile, according to the difficulties encountered, end to 
Government lands, at the rate of 12,800 acres to the 
mile, as each section af twenty miles ia completed and 
accepted by the United States Commissioners. These 
provisions are absolute, and are without reference to 
the number of miles to be built by either Company. I 
believe that the only rivalry existing between the two 
companies is which shall have the honor of doing the 
most of this greatest work of ancient or modern times. 

Please accept my thanks for the generous interest 
you have manifested toward It, and believe me to be 

Very truly you 
Joun J. Cisco, Treasurer. 


LITERARY. 


Some months since, perhaps about last Christ- 
mas—or was it the year before ?—Miss Mary L. 
Booru introduced all of us children, large and 
small, to the delightful fairy tales of LanouLarYeE. 
The younger part of us received the book with 
enthusiasm; and if tuey are satisfied it matters 
little whether the older part are or not. And 
now just as the holidays are coming the same 
good friend offers us another fairy book so fresh 
and charming that it seems as if she had found 


a new flower for us. She has translated “* Mace’s: 


Fairy Book, or Home Fairy Tales,” which the 
Harpers have published in the handsomest 
form and beautifully illusaated. The vast com- 
pany of lovers of Lasovrare’s fairy lore will 
enjoy to the utmost the delightful humor of ‘* Lit- 
tle Ravageot,” and ** Goldielocks,” of ** the Neck- 
lace of Truth,” and ‘‘the Enchanted Watch.” 
These are some of the stories in Mace’s Fairy 


Book. 
And who is Mac&? Why, dear little people, 


don’t you know shat about thirty years ago Mad- 
emoiselle VERENET, a kind French lady who was 
not well, went into the pleasant country of Rhen- 
ish France and lived in a beautiful cottage*cov- 
ered with vines called “the little castle?” And 
don’t you know that a little cousin was sent to 
her to be educated, and then another, and an- 
other, and another, until as her family grew in 
this way her house grew too, until at length there 
was the most delightful school for girls ever heard 
of at the little castle in the pleasant country of 
Rhenish France? And don’t you know that Mr. 
JEAN Mack, who had been a scholar, and a 
teacher, and an editor, and a politician in Paris, 


‘was blown ont of that city, like a leaf, as he | 


says, by the great gust of ecember, 1451, when 
Lovuts made himself Emperor; and 
having been before at the little castle and always 
most kindly remembering it, he went thither at | 


once with his family, and has livea there ever ° 


since; for, as he says, ‘‘ after capriciously trying 


a little of every thing it was found that I was _ 


born for a protessor in a young ladies’ school.” 


Now you know that Mr. Macé 1s a French # 


schoolmaster, and these stories of his are called 
** Tales of the little Castle ;” bat with his consent 
Miss Booru has called them Home Fairy Tales. 
And so they will be! In many thousands of 


4 
homes in this country they will be read and. told, 


and told and read again. They are simpie, and 
fanciful, and original, and have such a mannerly 


moral! And w2 will-all hope that by the holi- | 


days of another year Miss Boorn will have dis- 


covered another fairy book as delightful-as 


BOULAYE 8s and Mace’s. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGP. 


Tue Message of President Johnson ‘io the second 
session of the Fortieth Congress was laid before the 
Senate and House of Representatives on December 3. 

He announces that his well-known convictions on 
the reconstruction measures of Congress are not only 


unchanged but strengthened by late eveuts and fur- © 


ther retlectiuons. He reiterates his old arguments that 
the Southern States pever having been out of the 
Union are entitled to all the rights and privileges con- 
ferred by the Constitution of the Uiion, and that the 
establishment of the present military governmeuts at 
the South are usurpations on the part of Congress not | 
justified by the Constitution. He recommends there- | 
peai of the acts which established these governments . 


as-unconstitutioral. Hecharges that“ itis manifestly 


and avowedly the object of these laws to confer upon 
the negroes the privilege of voting, and to disfranchise 
such number of white citizens as will give the former 


} 


a clear majority at all elections in the Southern States," : 


ahd declares that “the subjugation of States to negro 


domination won!d be worse than the military despot- 


ism under which they are now suffering.” 


He calis this effort to clothe the negroes with a pow- . 
er which may be their protection in the future an ef- | 


furt to establish *““segro governments,” and asserts 
that after being established in control of the South 
the negroes can pot maintaiu their supremacy, anc 


that wigpout military power they are whoily tncapable | 


of holding in subjeciion the white peuple os the South. 
He argues that there “‘gegro governments" 
will have to Se maintained at a 
the General Government. 

In alluding to matters of lester moment, he recem- 
mended the repeal o:1 the “ Tenure of Office Biil,” wm 
order that the Executive may correct, by the removal 
of certain officers, the system of coilecting and dis- 
bursing the national revenue, and prevent the now 
frequent frauds on the Treasury. The circulation of 
the national bank votes and leva! tenders amounts io 
$700,000,000, having a commercial vaine of not more 
than $35,000,000, aud he argues in favor of the 1edemp- 
tion of all national bank issues. A thorough revision 
of the revenue system by the adjustmeni of tue rev- 
enue laws and import duties is urced. The military 
strength of the regniar army is 56,315, its expenses 
for the ten months ending on October 29, S67, was 
£109,S0T,000. Seven miliion forty-one taousand one 
hundred and fourteen acres of the paniic lands were 
sold during the fiscal year. The pension-roli contains 
155,474 names; the pension disbursements foot up for 
$18,619,956. 

Eleven thousand six hondred and fifty-five patents 
wero issued during the year ending September 30, 
1867. The seven squadronsiof the navy comprise 56 
vessels, carrying five hundred and seven guns. The 
whole naval furce comprises 2238 vearels, and cost for 
the year endiug June 30, 1867, $31,034,011. The re- 
ceipts of the Postal Department were $19,978,692: the 
expenditures were $19,235,453. Officia! announcement 
is made of the treaty with Denmark for the cession of 
St. Thomas, 


THE FORTIETIL CONGRESS. 


The extra term of the first session oi the Fortleth 
Corzress came tu an end on December ?: and at noon 
of the same day the second session of the same Con- 
gress began. 

The extra session has been devoted chiefly to fnan- 
cial matters. In the House, on November 26, a reso- 
lution requesting tne Committee on Banks and Cur- 


t of $200,000,000 to 
s 


; 


rency to report a bili withdrawing Nactonal Bank cur- © 


rency from circulation and subst.tatine greenbacks 
therefor was referred. An effort to tab’e it was de- 
feated by a vote of 101 to 51, and the subject comes up 
again for discussion as part of the business oc the regu- 
lar session. 

A resolution !nquiring into the expediency oi estab- 
lishing a new scale of taxation by which only suffi- 
cient revenue wil! be obtained to bear the expenses 
ofthe Government and pay the interest on the national 
debt was adopted. 

Mr. Morill, in the Senate on November 29, intro- 
duced a bill providing for the redemption oi jegat ten- 
and the selling of all gold in the Treasury in excess 
of $75,000,000 after January 1869. It w ‘hai 
tabie and ordered to be printed, 
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der and national bank notes in coin after July cena 


id on. the 


Jeff Davis's trial has again been this 


time until. March 22, 1868. The trial wiil be under a 
new indictment found on November 27 by the Rich- 
mond Grand Jury. 

Weston, the pedestrian, arrived at Chicago, MMinois, 


the end of his journey of 1237% miles, on November - 


28, at pine o’clock, two hours ahead oftime. He failed 
in his attempts to walk 100 miles in twenty-four hours 
but is to attempt it again on the Dexter race-course at 
Chicago. 

General Hancock, in assuming command of the Fifih 
Military District, issued an order declaring that free- 
dom of speech, the habeas corpus, aud the right of trial 
by jury must not be infringed. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue Italian question stiil continues the absorbing 
one of ee The conference called by Napoleon 
has not yet been acceded to by the great powers nor 
consented - Italy and the Pope. Austria has of- 
ficially decl that maintenance the tem- 

ral power of the Pope is necessary to the peace of 

urope.” a rs semi-officially Jeciare that 
“the present boundaries of Rome can not be main- 
tained in the conference.” Prussia has accepted the 
conference; England has not yet decided- Italy de- 
mands explanations of the intentions of France: and 


Napoleon has been finally compe.ied tqaannounce that 
the expedition to Rome was intended merely to ruar- | 


antee the safety of the Pope, and that the question be- © 


tween the Holy See and Italy was one of * distrust,” 
which the conference was intended to remove. 

A revolation has broken oat in the State of Durango, 
Mexico; and Ortega, who claims to be the rightfu! Pres- 
ident of Mexico, is at the head of it. 


Another hurricane and earthquake visited the Weet 


Indies on November 18 and 19, and many ives and 
vessels were lust at St. Thomas, St. Croix, Tortow, 
Peter’s Island, and Little Saba. At St. Thomas the 


sea rose fifty feet, and the earthquake was very violent - 
t damage. 
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COAL-MINING. 


p . ‘Jn great bituminous coal- 
fiell of the United States, 
called the Appalachian, com- 
mences near the northern line 
of Pennsvivania: and, in this 
portion of the State, in Brad- 
ford. Lycoming. and Tioga 
counties, it is represented by 
reveral i~olicct basins, sepa- 
rate! fom each other by the 
conglomerst or still lower 
grata fo. mung the summits. : 
Toward tie south, bounded 
on the e:st by the main Al- 
leghany ridge, the coal meas- 
ures spread over the surface, 
including the whole central 
and southwestern part of the 
State, the southwestern part 
of Ohio, the eastern parts of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, and 

‘Whe western portions of Vir- 
ginia. ‘The formation term- 
inates in Northern Alabama, 
but appears again as far south 
es Tuscaloosa. Including the 
outlying anthracite basins far- 
ther to the east, the whole 
area has been estimated at 
65,000 square miles. Anoth- 
er coal-field of almost equal 
extent occupies the greater 
part of Illinois, the western 

portion of -Indiana, and a 
small district in the north- 
western part of Kentucky. 
It is separated by only a nar- 
row tract, occupied by lower 
strata, from the great coal- 
field of Southern Iowa and 
Northern Missouri. 

The area of coal lands in 
the United States is nearly 
three-fourths of all the coal- 
producing land in Europe and 
America, yet the amount of 
coal annually mined in this 
country is only about one- 
tenth of the total amount pro- 
duced on the two continents. 
The whole coal-field of Eu- 
rope is less extensive than 
that of Illinois and Indiana; 
Engiand and Ireland have 
less coal than the State of 
Ohio, about one-fourth that 
of Pennsylvania; and yet En- 
gland produces three times 
as much coal annually as is 
mined in Pennsylvania. 

Rondout, New York, situ- 
ated on the Hudson River, 90 
miles north of New York City, 

: is one of the principal outlets 

for coal in the coantry. It is 
yo at the eastern terminus of the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal, 
and here is to be found the 

scene illustrated by our art- 

ist on this page. There are 

: no less that eight hundred 

: canal boats engaged in biing- 
ing coal from the Pennsyl- 
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and Boston markets. The 
canal is 108 miles in lent}. 
and passes through sum: uf 
the most picturesque. country 
in New York State. : 

( yar other illustration shows 
a coal-miner at work in the 
mine. 
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SEDENTARY HABITS 
OF WOMEN. 


WHew a foreigner co 
to the United States aa 
writes a book on the peo} le 
of this country he is sure ty 
mention two facts about 
American ladies—first, that 
they are very beautiful, and, 
secondly, that they are very 
unhealthy. The United States 
is always spoken of by for- 
eignersas ‘‘ a country abound- 
ing in sick ladies.” 

of the reasons why 
women generally are weaker 
than men, and why American 
ladies are not so ruddy as the 
English} and enduring and 
vigorous as the French, and 
why the ladies of the Unitec 
States outside of New York 
are generally less ruddy and 
strong than the ladies of the 
Metropolis (and such is the 
case), is the very circum- 
scribed manner in which they 
pass their days, their lack of 
exercise —in short, their 
weakness results from their 
sedentary habits. Humanity 
was designed for activity. It 
is necessary to have action of 
op and mental excitement 
to develop the individual.— 
Any departure from that law 
invariably shows itself in a 
degree of feebleness which, in 
some cases, terminates in the 
early failure of all vitality. 

It is a noteworthy fact, and 
one quite familiar to all per- 
sons of observation, that the 
conditions of health are de- 
termined by circumstances of 
social position. Poor women 
and the daughters of poor 
parents have a certain amount 
of robustness and vigor which 
those who are watched over 
with ceaseless care, that no- 
thing may interfere with their 
progress in physical and in- 
tellecgual development, sel- 
dom possess. We look at the 
broken panes in the sleeping- 
rooms of the children of pov- 
erty, and pity the poor ex- 
posed creatures, when their 
very deprivation is a blessing 
to them. Those who sleep 
with ‘‘ the sky for acovering,” 
or in rooms through which 
the air freely circulates be- 
cause there is nothing to keep 
the wind ‘away, have usu- 
ally sound lungs, while the 


. . vania mines by this canal to 
Rondout, and they annually 4 
carry over 1,000,000 of tons | ; 
to this point for the New York THE COAL-MINER AT WORK.—[Dzawn sy C, G. Busu.) 
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THE COAL DEFOR, AT RONDOUT, NEW YORK —(Sxercusp sr R. Davis.) 
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‘THE JEFFERSON MARKET COURT, NEW YORK sr Stamey Fox. 


young lady who is waited on by a dressing-— 


maid, and is boxed up in air-tight apartments, 
usually has none to speak of. Their thin wear- 
ing-apparel of gossamer materials, too light for 
warmth, offer no protection when they are per- 
mitted to inhale an atmosphere which the poor 

are obliged to breathe indoor as well as out. 
Game food is another element of youthful health. 
If the children of the rich were provided with a 
simple diet, instead of the mixed condiments and 
highly-flavored dishes on which they are, as a gen- 
eral thing, unfortunately pampered, there would 
not be such vast numbers of sickly ones; and if 
the young women of America were compelled to 
walk more, ride less, work more and idle less, 
there would be more healthy ones. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


JEFFERSON MARKET COURT. 


THERE is no person or thing for whom or 
which the petty rogues of New York have a 
‘*holier horror” than the presiding Judge and his 
Police Court in Jefferson Market. We give a 
view of the interior of this court-room during 
a busy session, with the calendar full and the 
work in hand progressing with spirit. 


HOWARD MISSION. 


We have given in this volume of the Weekly 
.gome very interesting statistics about what may 
be called the ‘‘ Homeless of New York”—the lit- 
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tle waifs of society that come under the name 
of ‘* News-boys,” ‘* Lost Children,” and “‘ Little 
Wanderers”—and have attemptéd, in the same 
connection, fo explain the operatiogs of the chari- 
table institutions and city authorities which en- 
deavor to provide for and reclaim them. We 
have seen how the police have for many years 
past annually returned nearly 1000 lost children 
to their parents, and how the News-boys’ Lodging 
House has given food and shelter from year to 
year to eight thousand children. _ The statistics 
of the other branches of the *‘ Children’s Aid 
Society” are equally startling and interesting. 
Among the many admirable charities of this 
city is the Howard Mission, begun and incorpo- 
rated in 1861° Its object is *‘ t do all the good 


THE HOWARD octet IN —{Sxercuep sy W. L. Jew 


it can to the bodies and souls of all whom it can 
reach,” and it is at once a home and a school. 
Though started as late as 1861 the Mission has 
been highly successful, and 7581 children have 
been received at its doors, fed at its tables, clothed 
from its wardrobe, and taught in its schools. So 
successful indeed has been the operation of the 
Mission that on November 28— Thanksgiving 
Day—the first of the new large buildings or 
homes was opened,-although in an unfinished 
state, to the public. The exercises of the occa- 
sion consisted of singing and short addresses, 
a grand dinner, of which five hundred children 
partook. 

The new building when finished will have 


accommodation in its various departments for — 
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one thousand children. 
sist of a Chapel, 50 by a0 feet, with 35 feet 
ceiling; Basement, of same size, with 13$ feet 
egiling: a model Hospital for poor sick little 
children; a Way Nursery, where poor mothers 
can leave their babies while they go out to work; 
and a Laundry, where the same class of mothers 


can come and do their own washing—also wash | 


for others. Lodgings are provided for poor girls, 
who are without friends, money, work, food, or 
shelter. There is a Home for Children until they 
are provided for by friends or sent to homes by 
the Mission. ‘Thére are four School-rooms, 44 
by 26 feet, Dining-rooms, Work-rooms, Offices, 

jaths—in short, every thing necessary to render 
it a model worthy of imitation. 

We give on page 789 of this number of the 
Week/y an interior view of the Mission, repre- 
senting the chikiren engaged, under the direction 
of » lady ‘teacher, in learning to sing. 

The Howard Mission is sustained entirely by 
the offerings of private citizens, and has never 
usked or received city, State, or national aid. 
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HIGH AND LOW. 


A uittie nook, a barren nook, 
Lowest and darkest in the hollow, 
Where never sunbeam came to look, 
Forsaken of the willfal brook 
That turned aside to follow 
Where the first faint April sun 
Through greening meadows let it run. 


On the happier slopes anigh 
[I watched the sunlight flickering, 
And heard the lonely hollow sigh 
(Was it my own heart’s murmuring ?), 
‘*T am forgotten of the spring, 
Now will the earth grow warm and light, 
I can hear theough all the night 
The buds awake in the trees above, 
For they think the birds are on their flight 
Back to the nests they love. 


‘* Trees are stately things,” it said, 
“What they cover, who should know? 
They will take on their glorious heads 
All the bounty the heaven sheds, 
And grandly they will spread and grow, 
_ When the hill-side is daisied white, 
Ani the summer is perfect quite, 
I shall be silent, and mute, and lone, 
Never a thing to call my own 
Of all the summer's green and white. 


*- Poor little lonely nook!” I said, 

** Alas! for things that are overgrown, 
Alas! for things that were only made 
To live in a reval beauty’s shade, 

And not for any of their own! 

Sad fate that lesser lives must bear, 
To that which hath is the double share.” 


Ah, subtle heart, that so will feign, 
Shape to an unavowed regret, 
Pitving self by another name, 
Did ever hollow so complain? 
Did ever Nature so forget ? 
When I followed the brook again, 
Nor leaves nor buds were open yet, 
Bit in the spot so lone and bare 
Lo! the spring's first flower was there! 
CARL SPENCER. 


THE TELL-TALE PICTURE. 


“Yes,” said the old artist, *‘ vou are undoubt- 
ediv rivlit, the special power of those who may be 
truly called the great masters of portrait painting 
was their ability to bring out upon the canvas 
not the mere everyday face of their subject, as it 
mizht be known to his most casual acquaintances, 
but his inner liye. They seemed, at times, to 
have painted the soul rather than the body.” 

‘* What a pity,” [ answered, ** that we have no 
liviryg masters to whom such power has beer 
given 

**f am not so sure of that,” said he; ‘at all 
events 1 know of one at least, who is now living, 
in Whom this faculty was developed in a very 
hich degree.” 

**Who was he? Where could he be found ? 
I-voll be bail that he has sent nothing to the 
Academy of Design since my day.” 

** He does not paint any more. At least he 
will paint no more portraits; but I believe there 
are few, if any, of his friends besides mvself 
who know the reason why. If you have time, 
and will lightanother Havana, you may find the 
story worth hearing, though, of course, 1 must 


“use names of my own invention.” 


Any thing with a touch of romance or mystery 
about it had always a charm for me, and so I 
prepared to hear the story. ‘The old artist was a 
very good raconteur, and, after a few preliminary 
whiits, he began : 

‘**Paul Maynard was, in the eyes of all who 
knew him, one of the favorites of the Fates; he 
was young, rich, handsome, and a genius. He 
loved his art for his art’s sake, and was rapidly 
Wining a most enviable reputation. 

** itis the custom, in spite of Titian and Van- 
dyke, and the rest, to look down ‘upon portrait 
panting as one of the lower walks of art, but 
Paul did not share the notion. Portrait paint- 
ing was his forte, and some of his pictures were 
truly wonderful. There were not many faces 
that he cared to paint, and for most people he 
would not paint at all; bnt the most * sphinx- 
like’ faces, if that’s a fair expression, came out 
tpon his canvas interpreted. Nor were all his 
interpre‘ations flattering by any means. Sgme 
people made haste to burn their likenesses as 
600n as possible after obtaining possession. 

** He himself did not attempt to explain jis 
power, but I used to think that there was some- 
thing uncanny about his deep-gray eyes while he 


The departments con- | 


was at work, and he disliked spectators exceed- 


ingly. 


‘It was a matter of course that such a man 
should fall in love, and he did full ju-tice to his 
artist perception of the beautiful in making choice 
of Camilla Vraine. Such a face she had! per- 
fectly classical, and with just enough of color 
flushing at times through its marble pale 


of some old Greek statue. In the very arrange- 
ment of h k hair she seemed, whether con- 
sciously or not, to follow the ‘antique. Her eyes 
were large, dark, and lustrous, with aw unread- 
able something in them that fascinated you even 
more than the extreme sweetness of their gyery- 
day expression, Every body envied Paul his 
success, for it soon became plain that his love 
was passionately returned, Paul was indeed the 
favorite of the Fates. 7 

‘* Camilla was only seventeen, and old Vraine, 
though pleased with the match, exercised his pa- 
rental authority gently but firmly, and postponed 
the wedding for a year, during which time he 
proposed to make a trip to Europe with his 
daughter. 

‘** When they returned, if both were of the 
same mind’ (you know what prudent fathers are 
apt to say); and the young levers, after some 
chafing and a good many vows of constancy, du- 
tifully submitted. A year was an age to look 
forward to, but it would soon pass away, After 
all, what was one year to a love like theirs ? 

‘** Nevertheless, Paul and Camilla made good 
use of the time that remained to them before her 
departure. They were together almost constant- 
ly, and every day’s communion seemed to bind 
them still more strongly together. 

‘* Much as Paul admired the wondrous beauty 
of his betrothed, he had never essayed to portray 
it. Not but he had often thought of doing so, 
but whenever he had half determined to put his 
thought in practice an undefmable something 
kept him back. Something nearly akin to super- 
stition seems to be a necessary part of such a 
nature as Paul’s, and in him it was somewhat 
stronger than usual. 

** Now, however, that Camilla was going away, 
now that he could no lenger daily feast his eyes 
upon the lovely original, he so far overcame his 
unreasonable reluctance as to ask her to sit to 
him for a likeness. 

‘***T only want your face, Camilla, to smile on 
me when you aré beyond the seas.’ * 

‘* A strange expression of pain and bewilderment 
shot across the fair face, and if Paul had not been 
blind he would have seen that it was with a feel- 
ing of extreme reluctance that Camilla at last 
yielded to his entreaties. Her consent once giv- 
en, however, her disinclination seemed to pass 
away entirely, and she was more than usually 
merry and cheerful during the few brief hour's 
which the time permitted her to pass in the lux- 
urious studio of her artist lover. 

** Paul worked dijigently, and, though evidently 
hastily done, the portrait was a masier-piece of 
art, and received the warm encomiums of the few 
near friends who were permitted to see it. Paul 
had laughingly forbidden Camilla so much as one 
look while the work was in progress; but when, 
at last, full of loving pride at what he jusily 
deemed his success, he exhibited to his beautiful 
‘subject’ the exquisitely truthful image of her- 
self which had grown so swiftly under his subtle 
fingers, he was astonished that again a degdly 
paleness, and the same expression of puzzled 
pain took the place of the approving smiles which 
he had been expecting. 

*** Oh, Paul, it is perfect! But I do not want 
you to keep that picture. Do not keepit! 

** * Not keep it, Camilla! Why not?’ You are 
not jealous of your own picture, are you ?’ 

***] do not know ; it is sostrange. Well, I sup- 
pose I am foolish, and you must have your way, 
Perhaps I shall change, and not be like that when 
I return.’ 

***'Then,’ said Paul, ‘I shall have to paint 
something more beautiful still, But your heart 
will not change, Camilla ?’ 

*** No, Paul, never! But thecyes! How per- 
fectly you have painted the eyes!’ 

*** Indeed I have not,’ said Paul; ‘and that 
is just where I find fault with myself. I shall 
try and improve them after you are gone.’ 

***Oh no, Paul!’ exclaimed Camilla. ‘Do not 
touch them. Promise me that you will leave 
them as they are—promise me !’ 

** Paul readily gave the desired promise, and it 
was but a few days from that time that he foun@ 


| himself alone in his studio, with no better com- 


pany than the portrait; while the beloved original 
was far away ou her journey to those classic re- 
gions to whose earlier ard better day she seemed 
so truly to belong. Sorey was he tempted to at- 
tempt the work of retouching and improving the 
cherished likeness; but he was restrained by his 
promise to Camilla, 
**Week afier week went by, and, if the truth 
must be told, many an hour that should have 
been given to work or study was spent by the 


foolish lover in dwelling upon the one idol for , 
Stull, as 


which his ‘ chapel of art’ was a shrine. 
he gazed upon it again and again, a strange feel- 
ing of almost shuddering uneasiness would at 
times come over him. In vain he sought for its 
cause, either in his own mind or in the picture. 
Certainly every line of that sweet face was truth- 
ful, and he had even ventured to transfer to the 
canvas the smile of love with which she had 
watched him at his labor. : 

** The feeling grew upon him until he was half 
inclined to hate that which he had at first very 
nearly worshiped. 

** Letters came and went, and Camilla wrote en- 
thusiastically of her enjoyment of all the treas- 
ures of Art which the Uld World has inherited 
from the past. For a long time she seemed to 
studiously avoid any allusion to the picture, but 
at last a letter arrived, dated at Rome, in which, 


after dwelling with feverish and sometvhat ex- | the 


ness to, 
_keep you from being reminded of the cold beauty 


travagant eloquence upon her experiences in the 
Eternal City, Camilla adjured her lover to sand 

r the portra t at once. ie 
fail,’ she said, ° if Fou lave me. Il 
can not explain myself, but I shall be forever un- 
happy if you refuse my request. Send it to me 
at once!" 

‘‘ The letter closed with more than usually warm 
expressions of affection, and Paul at once felt 
that he must comply with her a prow He was 
almost surprised at himself to find that he did so 
with so little of real reluctance. _ 

‘Ah.’ he thought, ‘her face is so clearly 
painted on my memory and on my heart that I 
do not need any reminder.’ 

‘‘ And so the picture was sent. Camilla was 
still at Rome wheh the coveted treasure arrived. 
Could she have desired to compare it with any 
of the matchless achievements of the old mas- 
ters upon which shu had been so long feasting 
her eves? No; she would have given more for 
that one picture than for all the art-treasures 
Rome. 

‘‘ There was a fire in her room, for the day was 
of that raw and chilly kind which ushers in the 
Italian winter, and Camilla had always been sens- 
itive in matters of temperature, She sat cower- 
ing before it, alone, and the negligence of her 
toilet accorded well with the troubled and mourn- 
ful expression of her face. Her cheeks were 
flushed, ani the long folds of her hair fell heav- 
ily over her rounded shoulders, 

‘¢ Will never come 7 she murmured. Oh! 
why did I let him have it? I must have been—’ 
Here she was interrupted by a low knock at the 
door, and @ servant — bearing a square 
parcel, evident! ked with great care. 

mademoiselle,’ said she; ‘it 
has just arrived.’ And she lingered a moment, 
as if with a hope that her curiosity would be grat- 
ified with a sight of its contents. 

‘* A gleam of pleasure shot across the face of her 
mistress as she took the parcel, but she said, hast- 
ily, ‘You may go, Lisette!’ and the inquisitive 
French girl had the mortification of hearing the 
door bolted behind her. 

‘** The flush alternated with a marble paleness on 
the cheeks of Camilla as she tore off witb trem- 
bling hands the many strong coverings of the 
package, and she fairly screamed with delight as 
she at last held up for an earnest scrutiny the 


coveted treasure—the portrait, 


*** At last I have it! Oh, Paul, your fatal 
skill! But it shall never tell tales of me now— 
never! Hasittoldany? Does hesuspect? He 
must never know. What if he has already found 
it out? If he has, would he tell? I will not let 
even him tell tales of me, much less this bit of 
painted canvas., If he did not see it he was blind. 
‘there it is. J can see it! I saw it then, but | 
did not know what it was. 1 know now, but no- 
body else ever shall. It is my own secret, and I 
can keep it. Fire does not tell any tales.’ 

** She stirred the glowing coals with nervous en- 
ergy fur a moment, and then the picture, with its 
slight and graceful frame, was laid, face down- 
ward, upon the consuming mass. For a few mo- 
ments it smoked, crackled, and blazed, and then 
nothing but ashes remained of that evidence of 
the weird skill of Paul Maynard. 

‘**Safe now!’ she muttered, almost fiercely. 
‘Fire tells no tales;’ and again she sat down 
before the fire with a somewhat quieter expres- 
sion upon her face, and now and then breathing 
long sighs of relief, as if she had been delivered 
from some great peril: 

‘* Perhaps, if she could have looked in upon 
Paul in his studio that afternoon she might not 
have been as well satisfied. At first Paul ex- 
perienced a positive feeling of relief over the ab- 
sence of his usual company; but as the days 
went by he began to lung for its presence again. 

** «She has not forbidden me,’ he thought, ‘ to 
paint another; and I will surprise her on her re- 
turn with a portrait thai will be as much superior 
to that as ‘litian is to a sign-painter.’ 

** And so,.in an evil hour, he sat down to what 
he regarded as pre-eminently a labor of love. 
He had plenty of time now, and he threw his 
whole soul into the work. He entirely neglected 
society, and almost forgot toeat. Her face came 
up in his memory more and more vividly as he 
labored; and day by day the colors on the can- 
vas assumed more and more nearly an almost liv- 
ing semblance of the beloved image. He him- 
self was astonished at his wonderful success. 

*** It will do all but speak,’ he said to himself. 
‘But then the eyes; that must be my greatest 
triumph, And what eyes she has!’ 

** It was with something of his old feeling of 
dread, nevertheless, that he approached this part 
of his work, which he had purposely left until 
the last; and the feeling grew upon him as he 
went on, More than a month had now elapsed 
since he had parted with the first picture, and for 
that whole time he had received no word from 
Camilla. This had amoyed him, although her 
seeming silence could readily be accounted for in 
many ways. He had sat before his easel all that 
day, somewhat pale from overwork and confine- 
ment, but congratulating himself that his love- 
work was so nearly compleied. Slowly he toiled 
away, touch after touch, utterly absorbed in his 
employment, and recalling, with thrills of pleas- 
ure so keen as to be half-way pain, a thousand 
fleeting~ expressions which he had so fondly 
watched in happy days gone by. 

*** Oh, if 1 could only paint them ali!’ he mut- 


tered. 

‘* But his fatal genius was sadly choosing for 
him the one expression which was to look out 
upon him from the unfathomable eyes of Camilla. 

** Already the light frum the high window was 
beginning to sofien with the waning day when, 
as he laid by his pencil, the young. artist diew 
fondly back to gaze upon his finished work. 

‘* For a moment he gazed lovingly and admir- 
ingly upon the exquisiie curve of the proud neck, 
almost speaking lips, the perfect contour of 


will be brief I shall not return to Ame 


the noble head ; but then the eyes of the picture 
caught and irresistibly chained his own, and the 
smile of satisfaction filed from his face. What 
fearful meaning was that which bs had so defily 
painted ? od with 
* His white lips parted with a whisper: ‘ 
in heaven! Can it be possible? Is it the ae 
or am I—’ | 
*’The door had opened noiselessly, and one of 
his most approached him wiih 
an oO etter in hi and layi 
“** Paul, my friend, read this; it will explain 


the picture. 


** Paul's hand closed mechanically upon the pa- 
per, and his eyes fell with expanding horror upon 
—— to which his friend pointed, ‘Lhey 


“*You must break it to Paul, forIcan not. I haye 
long feared it, and now it has come. We have put 
her into an asylum at Lyons, but the physicians )) 
say that there is no hope. Since it must be thus. I 
thank God that they also assure me that her BUfierines 

rica," 


** T watched with Paul all that night, and duriy- 
the brain-fever which followed. His genius had 
truly read and interpreted the latent madness jp 
those beautiful eyes; and Camilla, with the keen 
perception and cunning instinct for concealment 
which belongs to insanity, seen what others 
had net. 

**T do not know that Paul ever again touched 
his easel, though Camilla has slept for many a 
year under the soil of France. 

** But for that one tell-tale picture we might 
have had another great artist, and I burned it 
while Paul was in bed with the fever. I suppose 
he imagined as much, as he never asked any 
questions about it.” 


TEN YEARS. 


Sortry the sun’s last rays are glinting 
Over the meadow, over the lea, 
Flushing the fleecy clouds, and tinting 
With gold and crimson the azure sea, 
Where hand in hand there wander together 
Youth of twenty and child of ten, 
Over the sea-beach, across the heather, 
By sloping hillock and shady glen. 
The breeze is stirring each rippling cur] | 
On the sunny head of the little girl, 
And her eyes from the shading hat’s broad brim 
With childish affection are raised to him. 


Ten long years, and the mellow gloaming 
Casts its giamour o’er glen and lea, 
And gilds the sands where a maid is roaming, 
With eyes that wander beyond the sea. 
Ten long years has that daily glory 
Dawned and darkened o’er wood and grove, 
Lighting the page of that lasting story, 
That old, old story of maiden’s love. 
But duty severed those clasping hands, 
And a rolling ocean divides the lands; 
And the heart grew sad, and the eyes were dim, 
Wearily watching, watching for him. 


Ten years more, and the restless billows 
Fret and foam on the patient shore, 
And the red light slants through the drooping wil'ows, 
And writes strange things on the green-sward floor. 
But far from ingle, and glen, and heather, 
From purple hills of their native land, 
Wander those two as of yore together, 
While heart answers heart, and hand clasps hand. 
No more watching through heavy tears, 
No more waiting through weary years, 
But eyes with woman’s deep love that brim 
Through a life-long devotion are turned on him! 


WIVES AND NO WIVES. 


Oxce I thought I would go out West. 

‘* Here [ am!” said a bucket of water. And 
it hissed and sissed and whistled and steamed, 
and I began to go. 

‘Hum! bum! rattletebang!” went the wheels. 

** Fuzz! buzz! luzz!” cried the engine. ‘Then 
the smoke blew and the sparks flew; and when 
we stopped to take on or to put off we heard the 
church-bells ringing, and the katydids chaffer- 
ing and interrupting each other like gossips over 
their tea-cups. 

Thus the noise and hurry of a night express- 
train, and the peaceful, sleepy, country life for 
an instant blended in a kind of harmony, and 
then by contrast went wider and wider of each 
other than ever. 

By-and-by the moon came up with a slice gone 
off the upper side, as though she had never got 
the better of her last eclipse, just in time to look 
at herself in the shining river—the river, which 
pretended in the light to be so placid-and easily 
entreated, but was all the while stubborn of will 
and using secretly a mighty power to sweep ev- 
ery thing away and away into the ocean. 

And now that the moon had come up to keep 
an eye on the world I felt I might drop it all off 
my mind. So I put down P : bag and my wa- 
ter-proof and my head and shut my own eyes. 
But my ears were not shut by any manner of 
means; they were wide open as an owl’s at mid- 
night. 
im, mum, huddlety-buddlety, jing ming, 
clear the way! Here we come! Here we go! 
These were all the sounds for a while, excepting 
the cooing of a pair of turthle-doves on their way 
to Niagara. And presently the head of turtle- 
dove the less d confidantly on the shoulder 
of turtle-dove the greater; and then every body 
was asleep but the moon, the engineer, and me. 

But pretty soon something was the matter with 
the box of one of the wheels (1 was sitting ©x- 
actly over it so I ought to know), and there was 
a flurry of lanterns and oil-cans and men for 4 
litfle season. Then “‘Scud! scud!” screamed 
the whistle, and off we went again. And now 1t 
was that kid really began to go, and the moon be- 
gan to see something worth seeing. 

Which was this: A person (namely me), com- 
fortably settled for the night, after having s¢ 
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cured the monopoly of a whole seat, voluntarily 
giving up half of it to a stranger. And I had my 
record before the night was over in witnessing a 
living romarice a hundred times more absorbing 
than sleep, which is a commonplace affair to be 
had almost any night ‘‘ by the poorest comer.” 

The woman who sat by me was elderly, with 
a sharp, handsome face, worn and marked with 
time and trouble. A man followed her into the 
car, and presently found a seat before us. 

Directly he turned about to my seat-mate. 
‘‘He is really your husband, you know, Mrs. 
Evans,” said he, in a low, but perfectly distinct 
voice. 

‘* He is not /” she replied, with sudden empha- 
sis. 

Instantly how wide awake I was! 

‘*T beg you not to be hasty,” continued the 
man, persuasively. ‘‘I do not pretend he did 
right in leaving you and his child for so many 
years without a word. And his second marriage 
is more inexcusable yet. But this second Mrs, 
Evans has been worse treated than you have, 
and if she will overlook her wrongs and permit 
him to leave her for you without making any 
trouble, it seems to me you may find it possible 
to forgive hith; for the sake of your boy, if you 
would not for yourself.” 

‘*For the sake of my boy!” broke out Mrs. 
Evans, passionately. ‘A great gift such a fa- 
ther would be! I tell you, Mr. Crafts, every 
drop of blood in my body flies into motion think- 
ing of such cowardly meanness and terrible 
wrong; and you may be perfectly sure I will 
never acknowledge or even see him. This is my 
final answer, and you may take it now.” 

The handsome face grew handsomer and more 
immovable at every word, and I wondered at the 
man’s hardihood in persisting any farther; but 
he turned still more in his seat, with a determ- 
ined and thoroughly business air, as though he 
had just so much to say, and should say it in 
any event. 

All this time the man who occupied the seat 
before me with Mr. Crafts, was sitting leaned 
against the window, with his hat slouched over 
his eyes, apparently asleep in his corner, but in 
fact listening all over, as his whole attitude in 
some indescribable way showed. Mr. Crafts and 
Mrs. Evans were both too absorbed and too ex- 
cited to notice him; and indeed I suppose he 
had as good right to listen to what was none of 
his business, as I had, if it was forced into his 
ears. 

‘* But, Mrs. Evans,” began Mr. Crafts again, 
*‘your husband is very penitent, and ready to 
make any promises you may require, and to sub- 
mit to any conditions whatever, if you will only 
acknowledge him as your husband. The other 
woman will never intrude or interfere. You 
shall have what property you possess secured to 
yourseHf personally, and you can not ask any 
more humble confessions than he is willing tc 
make. Besides, although he has showed lam- 
entable and even criminal weakness in neglect- 
ing to send for or to you, yet I believe he was 
never really base at heart or intentionally a 
scoundrel. He kept hoping his business affairs 
would brighten, as he says, and was ashamed 
and discouraged about letting you know of his 
failures. So time passed along in this way until 
the woman beguiled him into 4 marriage, quite 
unconscious of what she was doing. Indeed, 
Mrs. Evans, your husband has apparently been 
more weak than wicked; and I do not think you 
show a Christian spirit of forgiveness in refusing 
to see him, at the very least.” 

“* Mr. Crafts, I have no lusband. He was 
lost to me twenty-one years ago, and I have no 
wish or intention of seeing or hearing any thing 
more respecting the creature who wears his name,” 
returned Mrs. Evans, cold and immovable as 
Bunker Hill Monument. 

As she spoke she rose, and just then, coming 
to a ** Know-Nothing Station,’ we halted an in- 
stant, and she took the opportunity to pass into 
the next car. I never saw Mrs. Evans again, 
but the story did not end for me with her. 

She was scarcely gone when a voice came from 
under the slouched hat in front of me. ‘* Crafts 
are you going to let her go so?” it said, in atone 
startling in its woe and despair. 

**I can do nothing with her, Evans. I told 
you so before; and now you have heard her talk 
for yourself, and now can’t you be satisfied ?” 

** You won’t desert me now, Crafts. I don’t 
care so much for her, but I want my boy,” said 
the voice, in pathetic and agonized entreaty. ° 

“*I can do nothing more for you. You have 
sowed, and now you must reap.+ You hear what 
she says,” repeated Mr. Crafts, in an indifferent 
manner, 

** Then why did you tell me in the beginning 
she had left England with my boy, and say you 
would intercede for me? Why didn’t you leave 
me with Marianna and my farm in peace? Ma- 
rianna was kind and cheerful and made me com- 
fortable enough, and I should have been content 
ed and satisfied all my lifg if you had never come 
and told me Eugenia and my boy were living and 
on this side of the ocean; and then persuaded 
me I could come out into the world and take a 
place among men once more. Marianna has left 
me, and Eugenia will not come tome.. You have 
lost me both my wives and taken my money be 
sides. Marianna’s boy is dead, and Eugenia’s is 
lost to me. There is nothing for me in this if? 
or the next,” said the man, forlornly. 

** Business is business,” returned Mr. Cras. 

I must live as well as the next man, and you 
can not say but the bargain was fairly made, : .d 
the money fairly earned. You were to give 16 
the farm outright, and in return I was to inft m 
the second Mrs. Evans that she was not, . id 
never had been, your legal wife; as well a io 
my best to bring about a reconciliation with se 
first Mrs. Evans—none of which was desiruvie 
work, I have closed up with Mrs. Evans :he 

and made suitable and comfortable pro- 


cloth whitening upon the 


—- - 


vision for her futare; and I have tried my ut- 
most with Mrs, Evans the first. But it is not 
my fault that she declines to have any thing to 
do with you. I did not engage to furnish a char- 
acter for you; that was beyond my power, as 
well as not in the agreement. It is a pity about 
you, but I can do nothing more; and you must 
admit I have fulfilled all my engagements, and 
done all I promised, which it appears is more 
than you have always done.” 

The man seemed already too wretched to mind 
this cold-blooded thrust. He only crushed his 
hat lower on his forehead, and settled back in 
his seat, a living image of forsaken and hopeless 
desolation. So we whirled along past sleeping 
villages, over long reaches of open country, under 
the quiet stars, and at last into the great heart 
of a waking city, where he left the cars, dis- 
appearing from me in the gray morning among 
the crowd of men gathered about the station. 

**To be weak,” we need not the voice of the 
great archangel to tell us, ‘‘is to be miserable,” 
even if the weakness does not lead us into crime. 
And this man, who had evidently been sinfully 
weak all the way, and who doubtless deserved 
the woe he had brought upon himself, I pitied with 
my whole heart. 


CURVED LINES. 


How remarkable it is that throughout the do- 
main of Nature, in every vegetable and animal 
form, a curved outline is recognized. ‘The mar- 
gin of every leaf, the shaft of every tree—and, in 
fact, every internal individual organ—represents 
somewhere on its exterior a segment of a circle. 
There are no straight lines any where, inside or 
outside. Ali the vessels circulating fluids are 
round, or at least present curves of various di- 
ameters, although they may not at first view ap- 
pear to be so. An exception is noticeable in 
what is called by anatomists the longitudinal 
sinus, which carries the blood out of the head 
that has been carrjed there by four arteries. It 
is nearly triangular, but its direction is the arc 
of a circle. 

Sound moves in wavelets, which are convex 
on the outer surface; water, running in waves, 
assumes segments also of circles; the earth re- 
volves on its axis, which is round; and the whole 
solar system moves with incomprehensible mo- 
mentum round the sun. Still further, astrono- 
mers believe that the starry heavens, with all the 
celestial machinery of the milky way and nebule 
of undefined worlds, shining gloriously far be- 
vond the boundaries of that most distant of all 
discovered planets of our system, Neptune, are 
coursing in a vast circle round a central point of 
universal attraction, which may be the throne of 


Deity—the God who created and controls the 


destiny of all. 


REBEKAH THE SECOND. 


JULIANA CARHART was deep in love with Clar- 
ence Eckels, And Clarence Eckels was deep in 
love with the girl he chanced to be nearest at the 
moment, So by turns Juliana was gay and by 
turns she drooped. 

Now Juliana had a mother, as we have all had 
at one blessed time or another; and thie mother 
was a woman so full of plots and schemes that 
she ought to have been born a fox-trap or a bird- 
gin. In fact, she never enjoyed any thing that 
came to pass without managing; and the very 
flavor of her tea was vastly improved if drank by 
seeming chance, but really by deep-laid design, 
from her neighbor's cup. 

Juliana Carhart and I had been to the same 
red school-house together, with vur dinner-bask- 
ets on our arms and the multiplication-table in 
our heads, and I had known her all my days. 
Her, and her secret also, for she was transpar- 
ent a3 a window-pane, and how she came by 
such a tricky mother, or how her mother came 
by such a guileless daughter, is more than I 
know. ‘Though, as for that, Mrs. Carhart’s ma- 
neeuvrings were easy enough for any body to see 
through who had two eyes and a tolerably sharp 
nose. 

Sc when I ran in one day to carry a basket of 
early roses (we at Meadows are always running in 
with flowers, for our gardens are the pride of our 
lives and the staple of our talk) and found Clar- 
ence Eckels playing chess with Juliana in the 
back-parlor, I saw as plainly as two and two why 
Mrs. Carhart was personally so delighted to see 
me, and why she should insist on taking me at once 
mto her’chamber to look at the beautiful effect 
of the sunlight after a shower on the deep green 
river and the green C@mada shore beyond. 

‘You are so fond of pretty views, Jane, dear, 
I felt I must have you see this before it changed. 
You will excuse me, won't you, for taking you 
off so abruptly?” said the managing mother, 
throwing open the shutter, and putting a chair 
for me by the low window. ‘‘I wonder wha 
that white spot can be! Do you make it out? 
Just in a direct line above that tug. It can't be 
a house, and it can’t be cattle. It looks to me 
something like linen bleaching on the grass, if 
that were possible. Oh! by-the-way, did you 
ever hear me tell about my great-graudmother on 
my father’s side, whc came from England, and 
my great grandfather from Scotland? _ One from 
each side of the Tweed, so near they could see 
posite shore, as I 
have often heard my ather say; and yet 
so far that they never met until on.this side the 
ocean. By-the-way” (every thing was by-the- 
way with Mrs. Carhart), “that would be a very 
romantic foundation for a story; suppose you 
take it, Janey ?” la 

So she went on, bringing presently a heavily- 
bound volume containing an article written by 
the Dean of Canterbury, on ‘* Murdering the 
Queen's English,” and began to read from it va- 
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rious illustrations of the way we murder it. The 
woman knew my weakness as well as I do, and 
she knew I should inevitably drag forth Web- 
sters Unabridged, to see if the reverend dean 
was right in all his autocratic innovations, and so 
should be safe until Clarence had seen Juliana’s 
white eyelids rise and fall over her blue eyes, and 
her plump little fingers flutter over the board like 
white sea-birds, until he was nearly or quite at 
the point of insisting on buying the ring at once. 
~ Indeed I did not distract his attention again 
at all, for after the fallible Dean and the infalli- 
ble Daniel had lasted as long as they could, sin- 
gly and collectively, and I exclaimed that I had 
no sort of idea that it was so late, and could re- 
ally stay not a moment longer, she said, 

**Oh, Janey, dear, you must see my verbeMi 
bed, and help me decide whether tofinish it in a 
circle or an oblong!” 

So we went down the back stairs, and out at 
the garden-door, and straying on to look at a 
new variety cf currant-bushes at the farther ex- 
treme of the garden, we found ourselves so near 
the stile wich led directly across the green to 
my father’s gate that it was by no means worth 
while to go back to the house. 

“*1 will make your apologies to Clarence and 
Juiana, and take the blame of carrying you off 
s6 unceremoniously. Come again soon, dear, 
and I will promise not to monopolize you,” said 
Mrs. Carhart, at the stile. 

I wonder if she thought I didn’t know she 
brought me that way on purpose that Clarence 
need not be drawn away from Juliana to walk 
home with me. The dear woman need not have 
taker, the trouble so far as I was concerned ; for 
I had refused Clarence once, and stood ready to 
do it again on the slightest provocation. How- 
ever, | presume she did not fee! as afraid of me 
as of Clarence himself. You know the old ital- 
ian preverb: **Do not disturb Camarina ;” the 
turbid lake which once agitated was so long in 
coming quiet and clear again. But nothing came 
of the unbroken interview excepting a good many 
games of chess and a dainty supper of cream 
biscuits and strawberries, with a little vase of 
syringas and scarlet geraniums at each plate. No- 
thing more, only a silent, dreamy sweetness in 
Juliana’s simple heart, and an impression on the 
mobile brain of Clarence that Juliana Carhart 
was as charming a girl as any in Mesaows, which 
impression lasted until he saw Maude Sim-frock 
down on her knees before a clump of white day- 
lilies making a cross to lay im the little dead 
hands of Mrs, Captain Pearlash’s baby. Dear 
little baby Ruth who had gone to see her Heay- 
enly Father before she had ever seen the face of 
her earthly father. Captain Pearlash’s boat was 
expected that very day, ana his first look at his 
only child must be through the coffin-hd. 

No wonder tender-hearted Maude Simfrock 
covered the white lilies with her tears, weeping 
for the woe which was not hers. And no won- 
der Clarence Eckels, being made of just the ele- 
ments he was, came and stood beside her, beg- 
ging her not to cry, and pitying her a great deai 
more than he did the ‘‘ empty arms’ of the mo- 
ther. while he thought Maude Simfrock, even when 
crying, more beautiful than other girls when 
laughing. 

So he forgot that Juliana Carhart would sit in 
her bower (wherever that might be) waiting for 
him all the weary evening through. according to 
implied, though unspoken, promise, and instead 
of going to make Juliana blest as a brooded dcve- 
let milord was reading Tennyson aloud in Mr. 
Simfrock’s porch—« 

‘* Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, oh Sea! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come Dack to mc.” 

It did come back though over and over to 
Juliana; thanks to the tireless heart and brain 
ana hands of Juliana’s mamma. 

One of these blissful returns was in the twi- 
light of a summer day, when Clarence and vuli- 
ana sat in the recessed doorway bound together 
by a chain of water-lilies which lay lightly over 
their two necks. ‘The garland was long enough, 
so that at first the width of the doorway stretched 
between them, but lily by lily it was shortening 
until one lily less would bring them shoulder to 
shoulder; when who knew what next? Mrs. 
Carhart, sitting behind, just out of the draught, 
with her motherly eyes wide open, at this point 
stole away with such a rustle and flurry that 
there was no mistake about her going; and now 
there seemed nothing in the way of Juliana’s 
passing into a state of perpetual blessedness. 

But what ‘“‘might have been” was not; for 
while Clarence Eckels’s hand was on the next 
liiy, the one whose absence from the wreath would 
annihilate distance between them, and while his 
whole nature was swaying toward the heart which 
loved him so true, a song floated out upon the 
deepening twilight from the open windows of the 
opposite house. Nota song but a hymn, as the 
listeners presently knew : 

“For oh! we stand on Jordan's strand 
Our friends are passing over ; 
And just before the shining shore 
We may almost discover. 


Clarence dropped his hand from the lily and 
turned his head to listen. 

** Who is it, do you think ?” he asked, after the 
singer was silent. 

“It must be Mrs. Brand's friend, Miss Jef- 
frey, who came to-day; it is no voice I ever 
heard before,” returned Juliana, feeling the band 
of hlies loosen on her shoulder, and conscious 
that the moment had gone, and the unwitting 
siren had lured the impresmble heart into the 
whirlpool of indecision once more. 

“*She has a magnificent voice. Let's go over 
and call on her.” 

Well,” replied Juliana, who would have 
leaped into the river without hesitation if Clar- 
ence had asked her to go with him. So she tied 
on her little lace hood, much as though it had 


been ‘‘the black cap,” and picking an 
bouquet of moss rose-buds for Mise Jeffrey—a 
sort of sop for Cerberus—she took Clarence’s arm 
and walked across the street with feathers on her 
feet, but something like a heavy biscuit beating 

under her buff muslin gown. ele 

And the buscuit grew no lighter when she.saw 
that Miss Jetfrey added to the magnificent voice 
shining brown eyes, and heavy black hair with 
waves like the river in a southerly wind; that 
she was brilliant as a peony, and sweet as a vio- 
let; and that, from the first sight of her, Clar- 
ence was struck blind and deaf to the rest of 
womankind. 

Miss Jeffrey staid for several weeks; and as 
every body always makes a party of some sort 
for any stranger who comes among us, we saw a 
great deal of her. Never too much, for she was 
like real lace—good to wear. 

On the day of Mrs. Brand's party, which®was 
a picnic on Crouse Island, Clarence Eckels fol- 
lowed Miss Jeffrey, as usual, as though he had 
been the tag of her boot-lacing; and Juliana Car- 
hart went around like a nun forced to renounce 
the world while her heart is stil! in it; so that 
the ‘‘ fellow-feeling toward a human being as 
such” made me try to cover her weakness as much 
as possible by devoting myself entirely to her. 
Little good it did, however; for Crouse Island, 
though ever so shady and picturesque, is hardly 
large enough for a good-sized swan’s nest: and 
Juliana’s pathetic face, like a tombstone at a 
tea-party, couldn’t be hid in a corner. Happily 
it was quite lost on Clarence, as he was occupied 
in lookifg at Miss Jeffrey. 

We were hardly home when Mrs. Carhart. 
came in—ostensibly to bring me a slip of eclipse 
verbena, but really to ask me, with more frank- 
ness than I thought her capable of using, if [ 
supposed Clarence Eckels and Miss Jeffrey were 
engaged, or likely to be. 

** I have seen nothing which seems like it, Mrs. 
Carhart Clarence is always very polite to stran- 
gers, you know,” I rephed, wise enough in my 
generation to say nothing which might be re- 
membered against me in the uncertain future. 

** Tha’ is true; but I have sometimes thought 
he was toc easily attracted by new faces, and if 
Mrs. Brand has brought on her friend in order 
te take advantage of this peculiarity of his, I con- 
sider it very meddlesome and unladylike. A de- 
signing match-maker is a character I] have-no re- 
spect for,” said Mrs. Carhart, with bitterness of 
emphasis. 

**Oh, but I don’t think it at all! Miss Jef- 
frey is a dear school-friend of Mrs. Brand, and 
it is quite natural she should invite her, and then 
that she should wish het visitor to enjoy the visit. 
Clarence is capital to help entertain company, 
and he is always asked every where, you know; 
but I haven't an idea Mrs. Brand thinks of in- 
terest:ng him particularly in Miss Jeffiey,” I re- 
plied, jealous for the reputation of Mrs. Brand, 
who is my most particular friend. 

But while I was yet speaking the blended voices 
of Clarence Eckels ana Miss Jetfrey came over 
the elover-field which lay between Mrs. Brand's 
garden and ours. 

One voice was so entirely the complement of 
the other that we could hardly analyze the har- 
mony and distinguish between them. ‘Together 
they made a melody sc sweet and clear and de- 
licious that one felt they should never be divided. 

At this unfortunate commentary on my Words 
Mrs. Carhart exclaimed, vehemently, ** Those 
wretched people are breaking Juliana'’s heart, and 
I can not excuse Mrs. Brand for her part in it.” 

I couldn't tell her she was breaking my. hand- 
somest Japan lily with her foot as she spoke, and 
indeed I felt as sorry as I could fee! for Juliana, 
who ] knew was at home crying her silly eyes as 
red as Indian pmks. But there was nothing 
more to say, though I was sure as Gibraltar that 
Miss Jeffrey would not marry Clarence any more 
than the Queen of England will marry the Em- 
peror of Madagascar, and that as soon as she was 
gone Juliana would have him to herself: unless, 
indeed, somebody else stepped into the troubled 
fountain before her. i 

And so it was. I more than half suspect he 
offered himself to Miss Jeffrey, but as it turned 
out she had left her heart behind her. If she 
hadn’t I promise you she wouldn't have married 
Clarence more than I would ; though, as for that, 
there is no accounting for tastes or for girls. 

However, September came and Miss Jefficy 
went; and now Clarence sat again of moonlig!t- 
ed evenings in Mrs. Carhart’s doorway (we have 
an idea at Meadows that henses were made to 


| stay in when it rains, or when the thermemeter 


is below zero); and Juliana’ tender eves bright- 
ened, while her mouth looked as though i. would 
tell a secret to-morrow. 

So I went on gathering my flower-seeds, thi. - 
ing I couid let Aer off my mind and give my 
whole thought to a wardrobe for Mrs. Brand's 
baby, when one day Juliana came in looking as 
though she had just heard she was a foundling 
and the child of a tramp. As 1 had seen her 
picking grapes not half an hour before with Clar- | 
ence | inferred he had done something he ought 
not to have done, or failed to do something he 
ought to have done, even before Juliana, who 
was not & girl to keep one ip suspense, broke out 
with *‘ Oh, Jane, Clarence is going to California, 
and he has just been to tell me good-by! 

I knew by the despairing tone that he had told 
her nothing more, and I could have shaken him, 
for I know,nobody on the round earth would ever 
eare for him as Juliana did, and that he woukl 
care for nobody more than he might for her if 
he would only give his undivided attentiou to the 
subject. 

But not he! Off he went to California, and 
we didn’t see him again for two years, while Ju- 
liana wiped her eyes suspiciously dry and tried 
to pretend there was nothing so interesting an- 
der the skies as pencils and crayons. And off 
she went to a school of design. Then I sup 
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posed Mrs. Carhart’s tactics were at an end in| nest-eggs—to deceive the hens—whom should| And, true to: himself, Clarence thought he was | some business, and then shall come back and | old days of Sapphira th: 
| their direction. But it seems I was mistaken, | she meet but Clarence Eckels, brown as any | gladder to see her than he could have been to | take a little leisure,” he said. the end of her.) ‘* Bu@h 
| as I have been once or twice, and possibly three | sailor. “hs see any body else. ‘*Then you will lose Maude Simfrock’s wed- | to have fallen in with yq; 
times before in my life. ‘*It is Clarence Eckels as true as you live!”| ‘‘ Your face is the first familiar one I have | ding to-marrow evening. What a pity! You | must just step in and eq 
One bright June morning, as this worthy fol-| she cried, holding out the hand which was not | seen, Mrs. Carhart. I have just come, and am | would have such a good opportunity to see your | ger-bread, with a plate §c 


lower of the mother of patriarchs was coming | filled with make-believe eggs, in right motherly | off again to-night, so I’ve no time to run about. | old friends. I am so sorry!” returned Mrs. Car- my beer, to put a home 
from the store where she had been for glass | welcome. | I have to go directly to New York, to finish up | hart, sympathetically. (If it had been in the good | '. So the fly walked inteh 


SHOOTING BUFFALO FROM THE TRAINS OF THE KANSAS PACIFIC RAILROAD.—Sxercuep sr Davis.—(See Pace 797. ] 
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SHASED BY THE UNITED STATES.—({See First Pace] 


apphira thaffemark would have been | the spider prepared the ‘‘savory meat such as/then it will seem so good to the poor child to see 
er.) ** Bu@however, I am so glad Isaac loved,” while she ‘* wove a subtle web in a some one right from home.” 

n in with y@; and, by-the-way, you | little corner sly.” | Of course Clarence, who was good-natured as 
»p in and e@mslice of my warm gin-| ‘‘ By-the-way, if you will not be too busy while the sun, was delighted to take the parcel; which 
ith a plate @ cherries and aglass of | in New York I should be so glad to send a little consisted of whatever Mrs, Carhart could lay her 
put a homef&ste in your mouth.” | package to Juliana. I hate to trouble you, but eager hands tipon: some cake, some spools of 


But it made no difference what, a roll of brown | wearing a heavy ring of California gold and a 
paper would have answered every om For | watch-guard of nuggets as big as Lima beans. 
sending him to see Juliana’s glad smile and girl-| So they were married, and have ever since 
ish ways while he was fresh to the first charm of | been happy as ducks in a mill-pond, ducklings 
meeting familiar faces, was the arrow that struck | and all. 

the heart of the oak. So when Clarence came 


Morat.—** To make a Hare Pie: First, catch 


walked int@the spider’s parlor, and , there are some things I don’t like to express, and thread, an old daguerreotype, and a linen collar. ' home from New York Juliana came with him, | your hare.” 
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THE FIRE HUNT—METHOD OF SHOOTING DEER IN THE SOUTH,—({Ses Finet Pace.) 
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A WOMAN'S ANSWER. 


I piacep you far above the throng 
Of meaner clay, the vulgar crowd, 
Because I thought your soul was strong, 
And great, and proud. 


made your eyes my chosen chart, 
To guide me through the bitter years; 
et you creep into my heart, 

And still its fears. 


{ held your warm, white hands in mine, 
And loved the quick, electric thrill 
That tired my blood, as rosy wine 
That bends the will. 


You calmed my heart’s prolonged unrest ; 
You thronged my soul with new desires; 
- You fed the hopes I then possessed 
With fervid fires. 


To summer seas and summer skies 
Your warm, impassioned fancies lent 
The charm that brings to woman's eyes 

Profound content. 


To violet days you gave the light 
That passion-tempest never mars, 
And to the purple plains of night 
Perpetual stars. 


Your presence haunted every place, 
The wood, the mountain, and the stream; 
And nightly, like a star, your face 
Lit up my dream. 


My subtle hope your future wrought 
With genial skies and sunny ways; 
The larger faith would light and thought 

Your fading days. 


But you have proved how more than vain 
It is to trust to worldly things; 
My transient bliss is whelmed by pain 
That darkly stings. 


J deemed you strong, hut you are weak; 

» Proud once, but very paltry now; 

The touch of shame is on your cheek 
And on your brow. 


You sought, but did not win success, 
You fought the tawny fiend and lost; 
Your soul was never made to press 
Through fire and frost: 


I loved you once; that love is changed 
To hate, and ‘Time can ne er restore 
Its faded light; we are estranged 
For evermore. 


A DISTRACTED HUSSAR. 


Gussie, darling, Sir Frederic Luttrell is 
” 


re. 

*“‘Ts he? Oh, hew delightful! I shall go to 
bim at once. You must excuse me, General 
Fraser, if you please, and allow Lily to finish the 
game with you. She plays very well.” Out of 
the room bounced Miss Augusta Gaythrope, hur- 
rving down stairs with a velocity which sorely 
jeopardized the most lovely neck fair maiden 
ever possessed. She had just been engaged in a 
realization of the most quietly humorous and de- 
licious sketch that John Leech ever drew—‘‘ Play- 
ing eighteen to Frederick's love.” Who does not 
remember it? In this case the blissful Frederick 
was a handsome cornet in the 10th Hussars, and 
the fair and amiable cousin playing eighteen to 
his love was the young lady < had just bounced 
out of the billiard-room at Gaythrope Hall. <A 
handsome cornet was our blissful Frederick, the 
owner of the pre-Adamite name of Fraser, to 
which his sponsers, with whom he was personally 
unacquainted, had prefixed Archibald Henry. 
Archibald Henry Fraser, cornet, was not a man 
to be elbowed! .The moment that Augusta ran 
out of the room the hussar laid down’ his cue and 
gazed out of the window. In this pogition he re- 
mained for three or four minutes without speak- 
ing, apparently forgetful of Lily Gaythrope’s pres- 
ence. 

‘* T should like to sitypon that fellow’s head and 
emother him,” he observed, presently. 

‘General !” exclaimed Lily—he was always 
called general or field-marshal—‘‘ General !” 

** I should like to do him an amount of griev- 
ous bodily harm that would have the effect of 
a him wretched for the term of his natural 

ife. 

** Field-Marshal, I am surprised to hear you 
talk in this way. Come and finish the game.” 

** I can not, Miss Gaythrope, I can not, indeed. 
I am upset—I am distracted—I am wretchedness 
incaruate—I am the most miserable creature un- 
married—there are few married men more to be 
pitied than Lam. But tell me, tell me, please, 
is this Sir Frederic a myth? is he a reality or.is 
he merely a phantom called up every now and 
then to distract and make me jealous ?” 

_ ** He is amost substantial myth, I assure you ; 
six feet high, and quite as heavy as <f ' 

**And does your sister love him, Miss Gay- 
thrope ?” 

** I believe she is very much tached i 
and that he dotes upon her.” 

Archibald Henry Fraser looked wil 
loved with all the depth of eet Ft 
for months and months; and various little inex- 
plicablenesses had all but convinced him that his 
love had found a home in the heart of her he 
worshiped. 

- t's all up with me now. Oh, that I were a 
boy going to be flogged! Oh, that I were a 
scoundrel about to be hung! Qh, that I were 
any body but Archibald Fraser, writhing on the 
hooks of hopeless ‘iove! Miss Gaythrope, I must 
on must indeed. I shall go mad if I don’t 


““You will not leave this room, General,” re- 
plied Lily, locking the door, and barring all 
ss with her pretty person. 
eel must! I aust pot I am half-mad! 
Oh, do not plague me! do fot thwart me! please 
unlock the door and let me go.” 

‘**T shall do nothing of the kind, General. Let 
me explain.” 

**No, no, no—I’m off—I'l leave this very 
day, and—” The rest of his speech was lost, 
for, placing one hand on the sill of the open win- 
dow, he sprang out and deposited himself upon 
a flower-bed. He came down upon his side, 
smashing rose-trees, carnations, tulips, dahlias, 
and every thing that came within the range of 
his long, prostrate body. He was not hurt; the 
window was but a few feet from the ground, and 
he was only a bit shaken, though covered from 
head to foot with wet soil. 

‘* I'll see the fellow, I will; I'll just have one 
look at his odious face before I bolt forever.” 

He walked half round the house, till he came 
to one of the bow-windows of the drawing- 
room. He looked in. He at once perceived 
a strange pair of arms and two unfamiliar legs. 
These were doubtless the property of Sir Frederic 
Luttrell, Bart., M.P. ‘There wes no seeing his 
face, as he sat upon a high-backed sofa, and was 
hidden by some very ample window-curtains. 
The distracted hussar gazed at the strange arms 
and unfamiliar legs, and with all his heart wished 
them a long attack of gout, cramp, and rheu- 
matism! Augusta sat by the side of the lucky 
M.P., and the merry expression on her lovely 
face made her look, in the cornet’s eyes, one 
million times lovelier than ever. Presently he 
shuddered and shook from crown to sole. What 
was happening? Augusta now stood before Sir 
Frederic; she leaned forward; a pair_of arms 
encased in brown tweed were stretclted out; Au- 
gusta inserted her glorious head and shoulders 
between the brown-tweed afms; the arms closed 
like the tentacula of a crab, and Augusta lowered 
her pretty face to that angle—oh, what an acute 
angle it was for the r cornet!—at which no 
doubt it would be met by the hideous visage of 
the odious creature who sat before her. The 
unhappy cornet had no doubt whatever but that 
Augusta snffered herself to be tenderly embraced 
by him of the brown-tweed arms. There was 
not much doubt now of her affection for this 
any-thing-but-mythical personage. Augusta 
stood up again, fetched an album from the draw- 
ing-room table, and sat down by the high Tory 
gentleman on the sofa. (By-the-way, what is a 
low Tory? and by-the-way again, what sort of a 
crime is low treason?) She opened the album, 
turned over the leaves hurriedly, and at length 
stopped at the carte of a gentleman in uniform. 
Good gracious! she was showing the most ardent 
supporter of the new Reform Bill, the portrait of 
Archibald Henry Fraser! What on earth could 
be the meaning of this? The distracted hussar 
stared, and wondered, and stared. She got a 
magnifying-glass for the Conservative gentleman, 
and the cornet could see him place it before the 
carte. Was he trying to discover the defects in 
the features of the personage thus scrutinized ? 
Was he endeavoring to see if the nasal organ of 
the hussar were hooked, in order that he might 
hang a satirical joke upon it? Augusta took 
out her pocket-handkerchief, and gently wiped 
the cornet’s face. Then she wiped the magnify- 
ing glass, and then the enlightened politician on 
her left recommenced his scrutiny. Presently 
some leaves were tarned over until the carte of 
Augusta herself was reached. ‘This the brown- 
tweed arms raised from his lap, and undoubtedly 
pressed to his lips.. The agony was gradually 
being piled unpleasantly high for our cavalry 
friend. Presently the leaves of the album were 
once more turned over, and a stoppage made 
before the carte of an apparently tall and hand- 
some gentleman, whose face Archibald Fraser 
could not distinctly make out. The True-blue 
politician on the sofa treated this portrait lightly, 
flipping his fingers at it, and otherwise showing 
his smalj regard for the original; but Augusta— 
horror of horrors !—thrust aside his flippant fin- 
gers, bent down her lovely head, a actually 
kissed the abominable portrait. What could 
this imply? Why doubtless that the carte was 
that of Sir Frederic himself. ‘This was too much 
altogether for the cavalry. He could stand and 
watch no longer.’ He rushed round to the hall- 
door, tore it open, slammed it, and flew up to his 
room. He seized his carpet-bag, and crammed 
meee 9 every thing that happened to be within 


In went a massive pair of well-nailed shooting- | 


boots, a box of shaving-soap, two clean dress- 
shirts rolled up in a ball, a bottle of jnk, a white 
waistcoat, two towels which he mistook for hand- 
kerchiefs, a dress-coat, a box of tooth-powder 
the lid of which came off, a wet sponge, a hair- 
brush, a snaffer-tray, two white ties, another pair 
of boots, a water-bottle (happily empty), a boot- 
jack, a tumbler, and—well, now the bag was full, 
and this being the case the hussar concluded that 
he had packed every thing, and might therefore 
start for the train. ; 


Having ineffectually tried to fasten the pad- 


lock with a latch-key, he seized the bag and 
bolted full speed down the sli oaken stair- 
case, rushed across the entrance- and flew 
to the door. 

Here he was met by Frank Gay A 
ta’s eldest brother. 

‘** Halloa, Fraser! what on earth is the matter 
with you? Where the dickens are you going? 
Now don’t tear at that handle as if you wanted 
to wrench it off. Leave it alone, or else turn it 
the right way.” 

“Why the deuce don’t you 
Don't you see that I want to go? Don't you see 
that I’m in a hurry?” 

**Oh yes, General ; I see all that. But I should 


| particularly like to know the reason of this un- 


ceremonious departure. Now don’t make such 


open it for me? . 


a noise. Fraser, leave that handle alone, con- 
found you. Where on earth are you going with 
that -bag, its mouth wide open, like your 
own? Now, I will not let you go.” ‘The cornet 
at this moment got the door open and was about 
to evaporate, when Frank seized him resolutely, 
and though the smaller man of the two forced 
him into the squire'’s mays and pushed him 
backward into a huge arm-chair. 

wish to be ~.unk. What do you mean 
by stopping me in this way? I may go if I like: 
Im my own master. I wish to catch a train, for 
I won't stay here. I’m half mad.” ' 

Half! Excuse me if I think you are a min- 
iature edition ot Hanwell itself. Now, sit still, 
Fraser, or I'll throw a jug of water over you. 
Be quiet, man; be quiet, and loose that yawning 
carpet-bag.” 

**T will not loose it, and it doesn’t yawn. It’s 
my own; and if I choose to say it doesn’t yawn 
I shall say so.” 

‘* Well, youarecracked, General, beyond doubt. 
Now please to explain the cause of this extraor- 

conduct,” 

‘I’m going to the station, Frank; so please 
to let go my carpet-bag, and get out of my way.” 

‘*] shall do nothing of the kind. Give me 
that carpet-bag, and sit still. Let the bag go, 
man ” 


The hussar had no intention whatever of giv- 
ing it up, and he clang to it with stout determin- 
ation. ‘The bag was his emblem of flight, and 
while he had it in his hand he believed that he was 
bound to start sooner or later. Frank wrenched 
it out of his grasp at last, pitched it into the mid- 
dle of the room, and then, of course, smash went 
water-bottle and tumbler. Deprived of his sym- 
bol of flight, the distracted hussar sat helpless, 
like Samson without his locks. ‘Then Frank 
Ga said to him, *‘ Now, General, don’t 
you think you are a big fool ?” 

The cornet but presently answered, 
‘* Well, I don’t think I am”—a reply given in an 
argumentative kind of tone, which seemed to say 
that the hussar had dispassi@Mately considered 
the subject; that he had debated and argued the 
matter; and, after an impartial summing up, 
had come to the sound conclusion that he was 
nota fool, Frank laughed, for the tone amused 


him. 

If Archibald Henry Fraser were really a fool, 
it was love that had made him don the cap and 
bells. He was one of the most impulsive fellows 
alive, and could take nothing quietly—except 
perhaps a nap. His love for Augusta’ was un- 
fathomable, and no wonder, for she was a most 
fascinating, lovable beauty, who had always treat- 
ed with singular favor the handsome cornet, who 
adored her. She was only eighteen, fair, bright- 
eyed, and merry—well formed, well grown, well 
favored. She was altogether enough to upset a 
brigade, squadron, or troop, let alone a single 
cornet. Our worthy friend could only love her 
in under-tones, so to say, for he was a younger 
son, and she was one of five. The old squire, 
however, loved him; Mrs. Gaythrope loved him ; 
and if it were possible for any younger son—for 
any member of the vast army of Ineligibles—to 
win Miss Gussie, that one was A. H. Fraser. 

The events of this morning had utterly dis- 
tracted our military friend. He did not stay to 
argue or reflect, but he went head first into a sea 
of most horrible fears full of breakers and quick- 
sands, of rivalry and jealousy; and the idea that 
Gussie was in love with Sir Frederic Lattrell 
drove him wild. He, however, pronounced. him- 
self no fool, and Frank Gaythrope laughed at 
him. 


**Oh yes! A cold-blooded muff like you can 
laugh, and think it a tearing good joke to find a 
fellow in my present state. Give me that bag 
and let me go. I’ve half a mind to batter that 
fellow’s head to dust. He kissed her; I’m.cer- 
tain he did. Ill smother him. She let him kiss 
her; she let that hideous—” 

** Whom are you talking about, madman ?” 

‘*Sir Frederic Luttrell, of course; the fellow 
that— Oh yes; you may grin. Only please go 
outside to grin, or I shall fancy myself in the 
monkey-house at the Zoos.” ‘Then there came 
the sounds of Augusta’s merry, sweet laugh, and 
these finding their way to the poor cornet’s ears 
distracted him ten times more than ever. He 
leaned hack in the chair, his face assuming an 
er EATS of intense pain and wretchedness ; he 
hid his ‘face in his hands and sobbed till even 
Frank was moved. 

** My dear Fraser, my dear fellow, do not dis- 
tress yourself in this way. Sit up, man; sit up 
and do not sigh and sob in that piteous way. 
Here comes Augusta. Sit up, General; do, that’s 
a good fellow. Gussie, come here a minute.” 

. ** Why, what’s the matter?” asked the beau.y. 

‘* Behold poor Fraser half killed with the idea 
that you are in love with Sir Frederic Luttrell. 
He’s not shamming; he’s not, indeed.” 

Gussie soon saw this, so she came beside the 
poor fellow, whose ldVe for herself sh had long 
since been aware of, and essayed to comfort him. 
The situation was somewhat embarrassing for 
her, inasmuch as Frank’s speech,“delivered in the 
General's presence, had plainly told her that the 

was jéalous. 


‘It’s no’ ase you attem ing to comfort me, 
Miss Gussie,” said Archi Henry, taking hold’ 
of one of the beauty’s wee white hands. ‘‘I have 
gone half-cracked over you a score of times this 
last year, because I have been so awfully in love 
with you, and now—now I have just discovered 
that—that—” 


** What have you discovered, Mr. Fraser ?” 
**'Well—” He paused, for he-dared not con- 
fess what he had seen take place over the album. 
“Tell me, Miss Gussie, do you really love that 
Sir Fredéric Lattrell? Don’t be shocked. My 
uestion is an awfully indelicate one, I knéw, but 
can't help asking it. .A man in love is fearful- 
ly exacting; and moreover, he'll take any fence 


| in the world, if he thinks he'll be all the better | 


| for being on the other side of it, Oh! my dear- 


est, = Augusta—my darling, darling Gus- 


sie, if— 

hush, Mr. Fraser; and please don’t 
hold my hand as if you wished to smash every 
finger. 

** Do answer me; do tell me if you love him?” 

**I do, certainly.” 

** Enough, enough—I'm off. Where's my bag? 
Where the deuce has Frank put my bag? I'll go 
without it.- Good-by, Miss Gussie, good-by. | 
shall love you as long as I live; ay, and even 
when I go to—to—good-by.” 

** Do not be foolish, General. Let me speak 
half a dozen words to you.” 

** No, no—you love him. You could not say 
more if you went through Johnson’s Dictio 
from A to Z.” And the gallant fellow got i in 
a state of bewildered excitement and rushed out 
of the room. As he crossed the hall the draw- 
ing-room door was opened, and he heard some- 
body say, *‘ Well, Gaythrope, when am I to see 
os Mr. Fraser that you are all so.fond 

The voice was a strange one; it could be none 
other than that appertaining to the distinguished 
Ministerial supporter—to the owner of the brown- 
tweed arms, and the unfamiliar unmentionables. 
The General paused. 

**Tll go to him, I will. I'll see the fellow be- 
fore I bolt; he’s only a man—and a fool into the 
bargain, perhaps.” 

**Halloa, General Fraser. The very man I 
want,” said the old squire, coming into the hall. 
**T want you to come and make the acquaintance 
of Sir Frederic Luttrell.” 

**I’m afraid,“Mr. Gaythrope, that I have no 
very great desire to make his acquaintance. If 
you'll excuse me—” 

Why, whatever do you mean, General? 
What has come to you all of a sudden ?” 

**Oh! nothing, nothing. I'll follow you with 
I—I should like to know him v—very 
much.” 

So the cornet accompanied Mr. Gaythrope into 

Very pleased to make your uaintance, 
Mr. Fraser.” 

“*T am sure it is very good of you to say so, 
Sir Frederic.” __ 

**T couldn't leave the house without exchang- 
ing a few words with a gentleman of whom every 
body at Gaythrope appears to entertain a most 
flatteringly high opinion. Miss Gussie showed 
me your carte a little while ago, and it struck me 
that she was rather proud of her acquaintance 
with the original.” 

‘*Propd?” The hussar smiled, stroked his 
mustache, and ahem’d, presently observing, 
**Well, Sir Frederic, 1 hope there’s not much 
about this humble cornet to be ashamed of!” 

‘*Why, youre a funny fellow this morning, 
Fraser,” observed the squire. | 

‘*] assure you, Mr. Gaythrope; I’ve been feel- 
ing any thing but funny this last hour.” 

Verily, he spoke the truth. But what think 
you, most excellent reader, was the General’s 
opinion of Sir Frederic Luttrell? - He pro- 
nounced him the finest old gentleman he had 
ever seen—a fine, tall, handsome, aristocratic, 
courtly man, a year or two on the Heavenward 
side of SEVENTY ! 

After some further conversation, Sir Frederic 
said: **‘ Well, Mr. Fraser, the squire tells me 
he thinks you have lost your heart to my god- 
daughter, Gussie. I wonder whether she & re- 
paired your loss by the gift of her own?” 

The General looked at Sir Frederic a minute, 
and then said: ‘‘I’ll let you know in two min- 
utes,” and he bolted out of the room, leaving 
every body in a roar of laughter. In and out of 
half a dozen doors until at last he found Au- 


gusta. 

**Oh! you darling, sweet, beautiful angel. I 
have found you at last!” he exclaimed, feeling 
twenty times more distracted than when he 
thought he had lost her. ‘‘I have seen him; 
and a glorious old fellow he is, too. He knows 
I adore you; and you know it, too, don’t you? 
Oh! you darling, superb angel, it’s all right now. 
No, don’t try to wriggle away. Do—do tell me 
that you love me. My darling Gussie, you must 
tell me, and now, too, because I have a particu- 
lar reason. Do say ‘ Yes,’ my ducksy-diddle- 
um !” 

‘* What am I to say ‘Yes’ to? General, how 
dare you kiss my hand, Sir!” 

‘** Because I love you, you magnificent queen 
of beauty! May I tell that glorious old fellow 

ou love me? Heis dying to know. He is real- 


y. May I?” 

“Well, I suppose you may. Oh! don’t be so 
rough, you great Hussar bear. ‘If you must kiss 
me—and really I do not see the necessity—can 
not you do it Light Cav fashion? You're not 
a Heavy!” Off he rushed to the drawing-room. 

“‘Got it over, Sir Frederic—got it over, Mr. 
Ga, ! Gussie loves me to distraction!” 

- How body roared ! 

** And how about endowing her with all your 
worldly goods, General ?” 

“Oh! bother take that, Mr. Ga Don’t 
talk about the unpleasant part of the affair. ‘The 
money is sure to turn up from somewhere. I 
shall write to my er and tell her she must 

y for the distinction to which my birth elevated 
her. Wha®is the use of a godmother if she does 
not come down with something handsome at 4 
time when a fellow is awfully in want of a little 


sponsorial assistance? She never looked after 

my morals.” 
‘‘Because you never had any!” suggested 
** Well, the money-matters are all t, Fra- 

ser,[ am gladtosay. I heard from y Down- 


fal yesterday, and she wrote: ‘Tell my godson 
that if he thinks a check for £5000 worth having 
he had better come and fetch it. I can not tell 
you how pleased I am to think that he has 
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chance of winning dear Gussie’s affections.” 
What say you to that, General Fraser ?” 

‘* Well, 1 really think that the least I can do 
will be to fetch the check !” 

‘‘ Exactly so, but you don’t fancy that Gussie 
ean five comfortably on half a cornetcy, with the 
magnificent addition of your allowance and the 
Downfal gift?” 


Well, Mr. Gaythrope, if Sir Frederic Lut-. 


trell will excuse me making a small observation, 
I would say that, inasmuch as it was entirely his 
fault that I proposed to Gussie three minutes ago, 


why— 

‘The venerable Conservative Progressionist in the 
tweed coat smiled, and said, ** Well, Mr. Fraser, 
you have got me there, I confess ; but I'll be even 
with you. Suppose you take this piece of green 
paper to Miss Gussie, with my love, and tell her 
that Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, of St. James 
Street will give her £10,900 for it wich pleasure.” 

Archibald Henry took the check, and shook 
the old gentleman most warmly by the hand, 
presently saying, ** Well, Sir Frederic, you are a 
godfather! Cornet and Mrs. Fraser, 10tl: hus- 
ears, thank you with all their hearts,” and he 
turned to fil; out of the room to Augusta, 

‘* Stop a minute, General,” said Frank; ‘* shall 
I tell Thomas to take your carpet-bag to your 
room and unpack it?” 

** Yes, Frank, do, please—no, no, stop, don’t. 
Thomas may carry it up stairs, but, all things 
considered, it would perhaps be as well if I un- 
packed it myself!” 


HOME AND FOREIGN -GOSSIP. 


A ost terrible and fatal kerosene-lamp explosion 
recently occurred in St. Paul, Minnesota. It is well 
that the details of such accidents, which have become 
fearfully common, be made public as possible as a 
warning to others. All who use kerosene oil should 
understand and realize that the first principle of safe- 
ty is to burn only the pure article—the cheap mixtures 
which are palmed off upon the public ars often excegd- 
ingly dangerous. [In the second place, every individual 
who ever has occasion to touch a kerosene lamp, or 
to use kerosene in any way, should know something 
of its nature—at least so much as to refrain from blow- 
ing down the chimney of the lamp to extinguish it, 
from filling it or putting it in order in any way when 
lighted, from setting a can of oil on a hot stove, or 


near a fire, and from pouring the fluid over wood tu 


hasten the kindling ofa fire. Accidents may occur in 
other ways, but the means above mentioned should 
never be adopted except when the special object is to 
blow up the lamp, or to produce an explosion of some 
kind. 

The explosion already referred to was caused by a 
servant attempting to trim a :‘ighted kerosene-lamp. 
The servant nerse!f and the entire room were almust 
instantly wrapped in flames, caused by the sudden ex- 
plosion. Those who attempted to extinguish the fire 
were severely injured, and the unfortunate servant- 
girl died soon after from the effects of the burns she 
received. 

Tne shocking nitro-glycerine explosion which took 
place at Bergen Hill last week, and which caused the 
death of nine persons, Was the result of gross careless- 
ness, ignorance, or fool-hardiness. There was a can 
of damp glycerine, and the drying process by ordinary 
means becoming tedious, one of the men thrust a red- 
hot poker into the explosive material. Poor fellow! 


he was absolutely blown into fragments in an instant. , 


The building was ecattered :n all directions, and eight 
other persons, some in the building, and some with- 
out, were killed. 


Speaking of explosions reminds us of a very uncom- 
fortable theory which a well-known astronomer has 
suggested. Probably thé idea rever would have oc- 
curred to him if there had not been such a succession 
of boiler explosions during the past few months. He 
thinks it not impossible that sufficient steam might 
be generated. in the burning centre of the world to 
blow the whole globe to pieces A volcanic eruption 
under the sea, it is said, may at any moment convert 
the earth into a huye eteam-boiler, by letting the wa- 
ter in upon the certral fires, to be followed, fur aught 
we know, by an explosion that shall rend it apart, and 
send the fragments careening through space, each 
bearing off some distracted member or members of 
the human family, to make, perchance, new discov- 
eries in other parts of the planetary system, 


An elm-tree was lately cnt down, in Ohio, which is 
said to be 792 years old If its age is rightly fixed, it 
dates from the year 1078, or only nine years after the 
Norman invasion of England; and it was 417 years 
old when Colambus discovered America. Near Lake 
Otsego there stands, it is said, a tree known as the 
“Silent Pine,” which has the credit of being one thou- 
sand years old. 


Report says that Dickens receives an average of fif- 
ty let.ors a day, soliciting his autograph, and that he 
is thinking of employing a secretary for the sole pur- 
pose of writing his name. 


An amnsing case of uncertain identity was recently 
developed in Worcester. A woman with two children 
claimed a certain Englishman by the name of Brown 
to be her husband. Brown declared he had never 
seen the woman befure She said she married him in 
England eight years ago. He asserted that he was 
never married in England at all, but was married a 
year ago in this country to his wife, who was with 
lim The woman said he came to America four years 
ago. The man said he came seven years ago. Mrs, 
Brown No. 1 stated that her husband had a certain 
mark on his body. The mark was found, but wheth- 
er it was the mark, or only a mark was uncertain. The 
luterview between the two wives was described as 
pathetic. 


A chivalrous Kentucky gentleman, under spirituous 
influence, attempted to kiss a couple of young ladies. 
They declined the honor; he persisted ; they retreat- 
ed into an inner room, he followed; he got his leg 
through the door, but they fastened it there by press- 
ure against the door, and procuring a saw, amputated 
the leg below the knee. This is safd to be a fact, but 
query—was ii a wooden leg, or one of flesh and bone? 


It is generally conceded that it is wise to hear both 
sides of a question—if it is at all questionable—before 
deciding an important subject. We think also that 
it is highly desi. .t*e to read both sides of a newspaper 
—all sides, perhaps we should say, before grounding 
our faith on any one statement, For example, not 


long ago one of our daily journals, in commenting 
upon some scientific meetings recently held in this 
city, remarked: “It is ove thing to hold meetings of 
this character in Boston, where there is a large audi- 
ence always ready to turn oat on the slightest igtima- 


it is quite another matter to waken an in 
York in any thing philosophical or sci 
aday himself were to come to New ¥ 
the Scotchman might say he can g dead —it 
would be long before he would t an audience 
that would pay the rent of his lect&re-room, and even 
then those who came to see the brilliant experiment 
cs go away as soon as he began to draw deduc- 
ons.” 


k—at which 


Turning the newspaper over, we read as follows: | 


“Professor R. Ogden Doremus delivered the opening 
lecture of a series by distinguished speakers, in the 
lecture-room of the Church of the Holy Trinity. The 
lecture, the subject of which was “‘ The Creation,” was 


illustrated by brilliant cAgmical experiments, and at- 
tractea such a multitude no foot of standing-room 
was unoccupied.” 


People grumble nowadays at our hydra-headed sys- 
tem of taxation. Well, it is a vexatious evil; every 
body will rejoice when it is so modified as to be less 
annoying, and still more when the necessity for so 
much taxation ceases. But after all we are by no 
means so badly off as\many nations havé been. At 
the commencement of the Christiag: Era the Roman 
provinces were cruelly taxed. “These provinces,” 
remarked a recent iécturer in this city, “were called 
tributary since they did iittle else than cantribute to 
the already plethoric treasury of the luxurious Roman 
capital Every thing ina Roman province was taxed, 
Every article exported paid for the privilege of going 
out. Every article imported paid for the privilege of 
coming in. Every article sold paid a tax of one per 


cent. of the purchase-money; every slave, twice that . 


amount. To manumit him cost the owner fiye per 
cent. additional. Every house paid one tax, every 
door in it another, every colamn which adorned it a 
third. Every man of property paid for its peaceable 
possession a tax ranging sometimes as high as twelve 
per cent. Every poor man paid for the privilege of 
living a tax practically determined by the greed of 
the gatherer and the poverty of the victim. And final- 
ly, every old bachelor paid a special tax for the priv- 
of his independence.” 


A paper was lately read before a Medical Society in 
England containing evidence to prove that the form 
of nervous blindness known by the name of amaurosis 
is frequently produced by excess in tobacco smoking. 
The subject was recommended to the serious attention 
of the profession. 


Many foolish things are done every day by persons 
who think themselves wise. Perhaps no follies are 
more common than these: To think that the more a 
man eats the fatter and stronger he will become. To 
believe that the more hours children study the fastér 
they learn. To conclude that if exercise is good the 
more violent it is the more good is done. To imag- 
ine that every hour taken from sleep is an hour gained. 
To act on the presumption that the smallest room in 
the house is large enough to sleep in. To argue that 
whatever remedy causes one to fee) immediately better 
is good for the system, withont regard to more ulteric# 
effects. To eat without an appetite, or to continue to 
eat after it has been satisfied, merely to gratify the 
taste. To eat a hearty supper for the pleasure expe- 
rienced during the brief time it is passing down the 
throat at the expense of a whole night of disturbed 
sleep and a weary waking in the morning. 


It is curious to study the origin of words, and see 
how new ones are coined from year to year and intro- 
duced into our ian A new word is easily start- 

life, if it be only appropriate. When the first 
schooner ever built, on the coast of Massachusetts, slid 
from her stocks and floated gracefully upon the water 
the chance exclamation of an admiring by-stander, 
‘*Oh, how she scoons !/” drew from her contriver and 
builder the answer, ‘‘ A scooner let her be, then,” and 
made a new English word. 


Last summer an agriculturist living “down East” 
required several reapers.-A number offered them- 
selves, and all were engaged with the exception of 
one—a small Irishman. 

‘* Master, won't you hire me ?” inquired the man. 

No,” said the farmer. 

**Why not?” 

** Because you are too little.” 

**Too little I" exclaimed the astonished Irishman; 
**does your Honor reap your grain at the top?” 

What could the farmer do but roar with laughter 
and send the little man to join his comrades in the 
field ? 


Mrs. Jemima Jipson—of course every body knows 
Mrs. Ji,eon—has recently made some discoveries. 
The enthusiasm with which those most nearly con- 
cerned in the matter received the news will be en- 
couraging to those engaged in similar investigations, 
Mrs. Jemima Jipeon never coula go to bed without 
first looking underneath to see if somebody was not 
there, but her search had been bootless. At last one 
night she espied, or thought she did, which is all ¢he 
same, the long looked-for boots and 

“Oh, Mr. Jipson! Mr, Jipson ! there’s a man under 
the bed |” 

“Is there?” coolly drawled the husband. “ Well, 
I'm glad you've found him, my dear, for you've been 
looking for him for the last twenty years." 


Some years ago an old English judge, who some- 
times took a drop too much, stopped one night at a 
hotel, where he sat.up late and imbibed as usual. An 
hour after going to bed he awoke, and, to his horror, 
saw a robber staring at him through the window 
near the foot of the bed. Judge dodged back ; robber 
dodged back. Judge peeped; robber peeped. Judge 
put his hand under pillow, drew out a revolver, and 
fired—through a looking-glase, the; trade-price of 
which was an even £10! robber did not again 
appear; the judge, it is said, never alluded to the 
matter, but somehow it leaked out. 

Truly this is an age of wopderful inventions. A 
telescope for the examination of objects situated un- 
der water is said to have been devised im Paris, and 
to have been tested in one of the French canals. It 
is reputed to have enabled the observers to see pen- 
cil-marks distinctly at a depth of more than five feet. 
Ite practical application will be to the examination of 
the hulls of ships without placing them “in dock,” 
If this telescope can be used on dry land eve wish one 
immediately to assist us in reading some of the man- 
uscripts that are submitted to us for publication. 

The Emperor of Russia while traveling in France 
patronized on several occasions a small cigar shop. 
One day he happened to look at some of the cigar 


cases, which the tobacco-vendor informed him were 
of Russian leather. “I do not think so: you are mis- 
taken.” “Oh, Sir, I am quite sure.” “ Well, I am a 


etiitiine I am pretty well acquainted with the 
of mycountry. I will send 

tion that there is something abstruse to dah bak 


Russlajeather, and you will see the difference.” Then, 

to a chamberlain incognito, the Czar said, 
“Take dowm the mame and address of this gentle- 
man.” The tobecco-seller fancied he was speaking to 
some great Rossian merchant. Imagine his amaze- 
ment when he dispovered he had been for some days 
selling cigars to an emperor unawares. 


HUMORS. OF THE DAY. 
Tas peat oF 4nx—Plow-shares. 


Why is 8 lovely creature practicing arche 


INSIDE THE PRINTING-OFFICE OF 
PAPER A DAILY 
Foamay or THe Orrice. ‘‘ Jones, what are you at 


now 
“ setting ‘ A House on Fire,’ almost 


d 
Smith 
be en aged on * Murder.’ ” 
** Finish fi aa quickly as possible.” . 
** Bob, what are you trying to get up?" 
what are you u 


**Stop thag and take hold of ‘A Rupaway Horse.’ 
Slocum, what in creation have you been dsing this 
last half hour?” 

“‘ Justifying the ‘Compromise Measure’ my sub set 
up.” 

Pham rae “ How about these ‘ Municipal Candi- 
es 

a “Run ‘em in. What do you say, Slo- 
cum ?” 

I lead these ‘ Men of Boston?" 

** No; they are solid, of course.” 

Compostror. “Do you want a full-faced head to 
‘Jenny Lind’s Family 

“‘No; put ‘em fn small caps. 
haven't you got up that ‘Capital Joke ?’ 

‘No, Sir; I'm out of sorts.” 

“ Well, throw in this ‘Million of California Gold,’ 
and when you get through with it I'll give you some 
more.” 

Eprtor. ** What do you want now ?” 

“ More copys Sir’ 

“*Have you completed that ‘ Eloquent Thanksgiv- 
ing Discourse?” 

: ‘Yes, Sir, and I have just set up ‘A num Win- 
er.’ ” 


Trve.—Those that speak falsehoods shauid live in a 
house of many storys! 


TO CURE FITS. 
For a fit of passion, walk in the o 


Joseph, 


Vv 


n air. 
For a fit of idleness, count the ticking of a clock. 
For a fit of extravagance or folly, go to the work- 


ouse. 
For a fit of ambition, go into a church-yard and read 
the grave-stones. 
For a fit of repining, look about for the halt and the 
blind, and visit the bed-ridden and afflicted. 
** Well, Jim, how did you make it down South?” 
** First-rate; made of money.” ‘What did 
ou do with it?” “Laid it out In houses and lots.” 
‘Where?” “Every place I bave been where there 
were any.” ‘“ What kind of housesandlots?” “ Cof- 
fee-houses and ldots of whisky.” 


In the criminal court in Newport, Kentucky, the 
other day, when they were en aged in making up a 
jury for the trial of a felony, and the regular panel had 
been exhausted, the sheriff went into the sireet and 
brought in a rather bewildered-looking customer, who 
was sworn to answer questions. The usual question 
was asked, and the following colloquy ensued : 

ComMMONWEALTH'sS Have you formed or 
expressed an opinion as to the guilt or innocence of 
the prisoner ?” 

Junor (hesitatingly). “‘ I’ve no farm, Sir; but I've an 
express wagon.” 

tromney. “If the Court please, I think this juror 


should be excused.” 


He was excused. 


SHOWING HOW I SUCCEEDED IN SAVING 
“HARPER'S WEEKLY” FOR ONE YEAR. 


- Having Company, I very generously tender their use 
for amusement of same. 


The way things looked in the Parlor. 


WISE SAYINGS. 

An to-day is worth more than a hen to-morrow. 
He that can travel well afoot keeps a horee. 
The wurst wheel of a cart makes the must noise. 
Ley of little expenses; a small leak will sink a 

t ship. 
Scarlet silk and velvet have put ont the kitchen fire. 
A false friend and a shadow attend only while the 
shines. 

What makes the “ Eternal City” an eternal abomin- 
ation to delicate nostrils ?—Its a-Roma. 


. “ Betsey d someth to eat.” .. 
“Why, hing cooked." ; 


“ Well, ta, and get a clean knife and fork—rll 


go motions anyhow.” 
A Brooklyn Presbyterian who has great faith in 


cat- 

echism, and teaches it with a pertinacity that would 
challenge the admiration of a Lather or Caivin, was. 
patting a youngster of four through a course one day, 
when the question came up: 

tempted Ever” - 

The little fellow, after a fewmoments’ thought, with 
an air of contidenee, ex : 

‘It’s the gentleman who lives in hell, but I've for- 
gotten hismame.”- . 


“Tus Best Suseriruts ror 


The destiny of the wcrid often bangs on thé 


est trifles. little miff between Charles 


} and his love Letitia might have broken off a marriage 


which gave birth to Napoleon and thé battle of Water- 
loo. Sup a little miff had taken place between 
Adam and Exe! What then?” 
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Lord Rosse is succeeded by his eldest 
EARL ROSSE. hitherto known as Lord OxwAwtown, who was 
Tue famous constructor of that most powerful born in 1840. 
telescope in existence, well known to every . 
— telescope,” has ‘ 
just Gied in England at the age of sixty-seven ; rT ” 
phe we herewith present our readers with a por- AU REVOIR, CHARLES DICKENS. 
THe farewell blessings which have been be- 


trait and sketch of him. 

This~ distinguished nobleman, whose family- 
name was Parsons, was a member of the House 
of Commons from 1821 to 1834, and a member 
of the House of Lords since 1845, being elected 
in that year one of the representative peers of 
Ireland. He was President of the Royal Society 
and Chancellor of the University of Dublin. He 
stood high in his own neighborhood as a good 
landlord and country gentleman ; but it is by his 
great merits as a practical astronomer and as a 
patron of astronomical science, more especially: 
as the constructor and proprietor of his powerful 
telescope, that he has gained a world-wide re- 
nown. ‘The matchless instrument erected by 
Lord Rosse, at.a cost of more than $100,000, 
in the park adjoining his mansion of Birr Castle, 
Parsonstown, in King’s County, occupied six- 
teen years in its construction, under the owner's 
personal direction and superintendence. It is a 
reflecting telescope, consisting of a speculum or 
mirror, six feet in diameter, placed at the lower 
end of a huge tube, which is suspended to mass- 
ive scaffolding, between piers of solid masonry, 
about fifty feet high, with step-ladders, platforms, 
and galleries, affording convenient access to the 
point of observation near the upper end of the 
tube; as the astronomer, while using this kind 
of telescope, does not look toward the star or 
other celestial object itself, but looks into the 
interior of the tube,and sees the image of that 
object reflected upward-from the mirror. The 
manufacture of the’circular disc of bronze, 
rheasuring six feet across, and weighing about 
four tons, with a very slight concavity of its 
upper surface, which must be shaped not exactly 
as part of a sphere, but must depart-from, the 
spherical proportions only to the ten-thousandth 
part of an inch, was.a most difficult task of 
metallurgy; and the history of Lord Rosse’s 
studies and experiments for the purpose of solv- 
ing this problem shows him to have been a man 
of great ingenuity and extraordinary persever- 
ance. In all the processes of compounding the 
metals, designing the mould, casting the bronze, 
grinding and polishing the mirror, and in con- 
triving special machinery for these last opera- 
tions, the Earl of Rosse took the most active 
part, himself ordering the workmen, and con- 
stantly superintending their labors. After many 
years of toil, frequent disappointments, and the 
spending as much money as would have pur- 
chased a fine estate, he achieved a perfect suc- 


cess. He made, likewise, another reflecting-- 


telescope, with a mirror three feet in diameter ; 
but it was by means of the great six-foot tele- 


THE LATE EARL ROSSE. 


scope that he was enabled to carry out a series of* 
observations of the remotest star-clusters or neb- 
ulz, reported by him to the Royal Society in 
1861, and published in their ** Philosophical 
Transactions.” The general reader will find, 
however, in Mr. G. F. CHamMBers’s compendi- 
ous volume of ‘‘ Descriptive Astronomy” an ac- 
count of the most important of these observa- 
tions, beautifully illustrated by a set of wood- 


engravings which show the appearance of each 


nebular group as viewed by Lord Rosse, com- 


= 


> 


» 


pared with the imperfect view of it previously 
obtained by Sir Jonn Herscuer. The differ- 
ence is particularly striking in the case of the 
so-called ‘‘crab” nebula in the constellation Tau- 
rus, and in that of the *‘ dumb-bell” nebula in 
Vulpecula, while the discovery of the spiral or 
whirlpool nebula is acknowledged to belong to 
Lord Rosse. . It is probable that these observa- 
tions may lead to the explanation of some of the 
most interesting questions relating to the con- 
stitution of the starry heavens. 


stowed on CHARLES Dickens on his departure 
from England have been only less warm and af- 
fectionate than our greetings of welcome on this 
side of the water. Almost all the English pa- 
pers have had a kind word at parting, and have 
wished him ‘‘ God-speed” and a pleasant voyage. 
**Mr. CHarRLes Dickens,” says the -London 
Review, sketching the man in an apropos biog- 
raphy, ‘‘ now sailing on the seas which divi 
America from England—with the avowed pur- 
pose of ‘laying down a third cable’ between the 
old mother land and the vigorous race which has 
sprung from her—but ere this time often to be 
seen. wdiking the Strand, or more vigorously that 
Kentish road which leads to Rochester —is a 
small, compact, well-built man, with a remarka- 
ble’ face ; handsome, intellectual, and lined with 
thought, surmounted with hair once richly abund- 
ant, but now thin and wiry, and surrounded with 
beard and mustache which tell of hard work and 
much outdoor progress in all sorts of weathers. 
That man is the best known of all English au- 
thors; is a power in England, in America, and 
in Europe; has been able to mould the theughts 
of thousands of his countrymen ; and has by suc- 
cessive and fortunate endeavor won a name with 
his countrymen nearly as much known as that of 
‘SHAKSPEARE.” 

Among the best things said and done, howev- 
er, is to be found in the new London comic, Judy. 
It consists of a full-page cartoon, in which Mr. 
DIcKEns is represented as about to embark, and 
the characters which he has created have gath- 
ered about him to say farewell. We reproduce 
this cartoon on this page as of especial interest 
at this moment. Mr. Dickens is seen shaking 
hands with John Ball. Near him on his right 
Mr. Pickwick is advancing; while Mr. Micawber 
stands near by ready prepared with a high-sound- 
ing eulogium on his creator, - “ch bint is 
evidently determined to come with him, while 
Captain Cuttle looks solemn, and Barnaby Rudge 
grows more than usually melancholy over the 


prospect of parting. 
Judy gives, in addition to the cartoon, the fol- 


lowing parting word : 
AU REVOIR! 


"Twas not without a serious thought 
We saw depart, across the dee 

The man who has so nobly taught 
His fellows how to laugh and weep. 
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EMBARKATION OF THE 


"Twas not without an anxious hope 
on" see him safely back once more, 
We saw the severing of the rope 
That held his vessel to our shore. 


"Twas not without a glistening eye, 
A trembling of her shapely paw, 
That Judy, at the last “ good-by,” 
Exclaimed Dickens, Av Revoir!” 


PLYMOUTH ROCK. 


DeceMBER 11 was the two hundred and forty- 
seventh Anniversary of the Landing of the Puri- 
tans on Plymouth Rock, and ‘* the institution of 
government on the basis of ‘ equal laws’ for the 


wen BITTER \ 


general good.” We have endeavored to memori- 
alize the Sociale for our readers by the two en- 
gravings which appear on this page? 

The first of these is a reproducing of Ropert 
W. Werr’s painting in the Capitol at Washing- 
ton representing the ‘* Embarkation of the Pil- 
grims,” at Delft Haven or Delftshaven, Holland. 
The other represents Plymouth Rock and its sur- 
roundings, as they appear at the present time, 
and is a faithful reproduction of an admirable 
photograph by Wutpr_e, of Boston. Both pic- 
tures, in connection with the recurrence of the 
Anniversary, will be interesting studies to the 
readers of the Weekly. 


S_ WEEKLY. 


BUFFALO HUNTING. 


One of our engravings on pages 792 and 793 
represents a sport that is peculiarly American. 
At this season of the year the herds of buffalo are 
moving southward, to reach the cafions which 
contain the grass they exist upon during the win- 
ter. Nearly every railroad train which leaves or 
arrives at Fort Hays on the Kansas Pacific Rail- 
road has its race with these herds of buffalo; and 
a@ most interesting and exciting scene is the re- 
sult. The train is “‘ slowed” to a rate of speed 
about equal to that of the herd; the passengers 
get out fire-arms which are provided for the de- 


PILGRIMS AT DELFT HAVEN.—[From Roserr W. Werr’s Parstise THE Capito: at WASHINGTON. 


fense of the train against the Indians, and open 
from the windows and platforms of the cars @ 
fire that resembles a brisk skirmish. Frequent- 
lv a young bull will turn at bay for a moment, 
His exhibition of courage is generally his death- 
warrant, for the whole fire of the train is turned 
upon him, either killing him or some member of 
the herd in his immediate vicinity. 

When the “hunt” is over the buffaloes which 
have been killed are secured, and the choice parts 
placed in the baggage-car, which is at once 
crowded by passengers, each of whom feels con- 
vinced and is ready to assert that his was the shot 
that brought down the game. Ladiesswho are 
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passengerson het ains frequently enjoy the sport, 
and irvaviably aim all the game as the result 
of their prowess with the rifle. This solution of 
the case is, of course, accepted by all gentlemen, 
and a more excited party of Dianas it would be 
impossible to imagine. 


Emerson BENNETT'S exciting story of . 
Slocum: or, The Maid of the Juniata,” has jest 
been commenced in the New York Weekly, a 
the reputation of Mr. Bennett has already add- 
ed thousands to its cireulation. The New York 
Weekly is acknowledged to be the best story and 
sketch paper in the world, and it seems that the 
public generally are aware of this fact; for the 
New York Weekly has already achieved a cir- 
culation of 150,000 copies. Read the advertise- 
ment in another column.— Communicated. 


A most suitable holiday present to a smoker is un- 
doubtedly a genuine Meerschaum, which Messrs. Pot- 
LAK & Sow sel] at manufacturers’ prices at their stores, 
27 John St., near Nassau, and 692 and 693 Broadway 
near Fourth St.,N.Y. Also repairing, boiling, and 
amber work done. Send for circular to letter box 5846. 


Stammering Cured by Bates's Patent opener. For 
pamphlet address Simpson & Co., 277 W. 23d St., N.Y. 


From Cuarurs Dicxens, Esq.: “‘With my best 
thanks for your Malt Extract, I remain,” etc. 

From His Excellency Governor Fenton; Horr’s 
Malt Extract is a pleasant beverage.” 

Kurr’s Depot, 542 Broadway. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Timothy "Titcomb’s New Book. 
THE THIRTIETH THOUSAND_IN PRESS. 
ATHRINA: HER LIFE AND MINE, in a Poem. 

By J. G. HOLLAND (TIMOTHY TITCOMB). 

1 vol., 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; full gilt, $2 50. 

The THIRTIETH THOUSAND of this poem—the 
most popular ever published in 4 nerica, not even ex- 
cepting * Bitter Sweet” by the same author—is new 
in press. Copies sont by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
the price. CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 

654 Broadway, New York. 


Dr. McLANE'S 
Celebrated Vermifuge 
and Liver Pills. 


We.call the attention of our readers to the advertise- 
ment of Messrs. FLEMING BROS., Proprietors of 
McLANE’S VERMIFUGE and LIVER PILLS, in 
this Number. 

These justly celebrated remedies have been before 
the public for the past thirty years, during which time 
they have been thoroughly tested in every way, and in 
all parts of the United States and the Canadas, and 
have given universal satisfaction. 

McLANE’S LIVER PILLS are not recommended as 
cnre-alls, but simply for Liver Complaints, all Bilious 
Diseases, Sick Headaches--for Chills and Fevers, and 
for deranvements of the Liver. 

McLANE’S VERMIFUGE is only recommended for 
the removal of Worms. This preparation bas long 
been celebrated for its extraordinary power in this re- 
spect. Itis also said to be an infailible cure for that 
terrible pest, the Tarr-Wozm. If the symptoms de- 
ecribed, either for Liver Complaints or for Worms, 
have been or are now experienced by any, try the 
medicines. They can be had at all respectable Drug 
Stores. 

Twenty-five cents expended in this way may obviate 
the necessity of paying many Dollars for Doctors’ 
Bills. 


‘“*They made her a grave too cold and damp 
For a soul so honest and true.” 

If they had been wise, the dire necessity of opening 

the grave for one so luvely might have been averted. 

*lantation Bitters, if timely used, are sure to rescue 
the young and lovely, the middle-aged, and the ailing 
from confirmed sickness. 

Almost all diseases have their beginning in some 
slight difficulty of the Stomach, which would eventu- 
ate in Dyspepsia, Headache, Liver Complaints, Night 
Sweats, Consumption, Death. Plantation Bitters will 
prevent these premonitory symptoms, and keep the 
blood pure and the health good. 

While they invigorate the system, they enliven the 
mind. 


Warter.—A delightful toilet article—su- 
perior to Cologne, and at half the price. 


Metzlar's 
Patent 


Horse, 

nd Girl 

an ris 
a — from 2 to 16 

years of 


Best Horse in use. Aleo Toys of all kinda for the 
Holidays. Send for circular. LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
475 Broadway, near Broome Street, New York. 

A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 
_. Good wide-awake Agents wanted in’ every town in 
the United States, to engage in a very lucrative bnusi- 
ness, that can be operated every where successfully. 
Ouly:a small capital required. For full particulars, 
rend for a descriptive cirealar. Address B. W. Hrrcu- 
coon, 14 Chambers Street, New York, or Lock Box 
No. 400, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Is a reliable 


York Weekly, 


NOW IS THE. TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 


A New Story is commenced in No. 6 of the NEW 
YORK WEEKLY, now ready, by the great American 


author, 
EMERSON BENNETT, 
Entitled, 


OL SLOCUM; 
I OR, THE 
MAID OF THE JUNIATA! 


The NEW YORK WEEKLY now has a circulation of 
125,000 COPIES! . 


SOL SLOCUM; 
OR, 


“THE MAID OF THE JUNIATA! 
From the pen of America’s gifted Romancer, 
EMERSON BENNETT, 


Commenced in the 


NEW YORK WEERLY, 


No. 6—-NOW READY! 
Sol Slo cum; 
THE MAID OF THE JUNIATA! 


Is the greatest product of his transcendently great 
pen. Itisa tale of the great border, and the charac- 
ters which figure in it are as various as the many 
scenes thromgh which they have to pass. One after 
another are introduced the hardy pioneer, the cunnin 
trapper, the wily savage, the eccentric seeker after ad- 
venture, the tender maiden, severed’ by the force of 
circumstances from friends and kindred, the heroic 
and daring youth whose ee are lofty, whose 
soul is fearless, and whose deeds are daring, together 
with a miscellaneous crowd of adventurous spirits 

nting almost every phase of human character, 
each of whom plays his or her part in the thrilling 
drama: The story is replete with scenes and incidents 
which cause the blood of the reader to leap with elec- 
tric force; and constantly alternating between joy and 
sorrow, tears and laughter, indignation and admira- 
tion, he suffers and rejoices with the characters, abso- 
lutely seeming to act with them, so intensely is he in- 
terested—so deeply is hespell-bound. The story never 
flags from the beginning to the end, and the love por- 
tions of it are especially beautiful, and such as to en- 
list the sympathiee of every lady reader. This great 
story is commenced in No. 6 of the present volume, 
and those who desire to read it should send in their 
orders. Once more we say, buy the 


NEW YORK WEEKLY, 


and read 


SOL SLOCUM, 


BY 
EMERSON BENNETT. 


Among the romance writers of the NEW YORK 
WEEKLY may be mentioned: 


MRS. MARY J. HOLMES, MRS. LEON LEWIS, 
MARY KYLE DALLAS, MRS. CATHARINE A. 


CORWIN FISHER, ED- 
MUND KIRKE, LEON LEWIS, WILLIAM HENRY 
PECK, ALFRED B. STREET, 
EMERSON BENNETT, P. HAMILTON MYERS, ED- 
WARD MINTURN, JAMES REYNOLDS, FRANCIS 
S. SMITH, and many others, to say nothing of those 
OW stars in the ljterary firmament, A. J. H. DU- 
AM ROSS A ALICE 

ESSA WYNNE, MRS. SARAH A. 

WATSON, and a host of others, and that trio of bril- 

DOEST 


JOSH BILLINGS, and MARK TWAIN, and man 

others—besides a host of BRILLIANT ESSAYISTS, 
SPICY PARAGRAPHISTS, PAINS-TAKING COL- 
LATERS, and about one hundred other occasional 
contributors. 


Our Terms: 


The NEW YORK WEEKLY is sold by every News 
Agent in the United States. The price is Six Cents, 
but in cases where Agents have to pay extra freight, 
a higher price is charged. When there is a News 
Agent in the town, we desire our friends to get the 
NEW YORK WEEKLY through him. When sent by 
mail, single copies $3 per annum; four copies $10, 
which is $2 50 a copy; eight copies $20. € party 
who sends us $20 for a club of eight copies (all sent 
at one time) will be entitled to a copy free. Postmas- 
ters and who get 7 clubs in their respective 
towns can afterward add aaa pee at 

The NEW YORK W 
TRATED LITERAR 


11 Frankfort Street, New York. 
“T7NOW THYSELF.” The PICTORIAL PHRE- 
devoted to Physiognamy, Phrenology, Physiology, 
vy, devo to Phys qn reno sio 
thnology, Choice o Pursalta, Matrimonial 
ions, &c. Only$3 a year. Single Numbers, 30 cts. 
New Vol. Aadenes 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


“TINHE NOO YORC LEDGER OF WIT,” Estab- 

lished 1858; LARGE ast , IL- 
LUSTRATED, HUMOROUS NOU APER, only 
FIFTY CENTS per year. Great inducements to 
pares. ~ gery Copies sent to any address FREE 
E 


. Address all communications to 
HELDON, HOWARD & CO., 
Box 3725, New York City. 


MPLOYMENT! $10 A DAY and exrenses Par. 
Circulars free. O. T. GARRY, Biddeford, Me. 


$2 A MONTH! 165 new articles for ts. 


Address H. B. SHAW, Alfred, fe. 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN: PRINTER. 
ew AND ~~ Price of Presses, $8, $12, 
$23, $30. Price.o st, , S42 
for circular to LO eds COMPANY” 
23 Water St., Boston. 


$ 15 Per Day ! 
culars free. J.8. HAYES, Great 


WARD S ELLIS, | 


50. 
Y and ILLUS.-. 
will both be sent for 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
Have just Published; 


BARNES'S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. Lec- 
tures on the Evidences of Christianity in the Nine. 
teenth Century. Delivered in the Mercer Street 
Church, New York, January 21 to February 21, 1867. 
On the “‘ Ely Foundation” of the Union Theologica) 
Seminary. By Barwyes, Author of “ Notes 
on the New Testament,” &c. Svyo, Morocco Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1.75. 


THE WATERDALE NEIGHBORS. A Novel. By 
the Author of “ Paul Massie.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. - 


THE LOVERS’ DICTIONARY: A Poetical Treasury 
of Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, and Di- 
lemmas, Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand Refer- 
ences as a Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to 
the Study of the Tender Science. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 50; Gilt Edges, $4 25. 


CARLYON’S YEAR. A Novel. By the Author of 
** Lost Sir Massingberd.” 8vo, Paper, 25 cents, 


FRENCH’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, for the 
Slate ; in which Methods-and Rules are based upon 
Principles established by Induction. By Jony H. 
Frenou, LL.D. 16mo, Half Leather, 50 cents, 


STONE EDGE. ATale. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: Pym, Cromwell, 

* and Pitt. A Course of Lectures on the Political 
History of England. By Gotpwin Sirs, Author 
of “Lectures on the Study of History,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


CIRCE; or, Three Acta in the Life of an Artist. A 
Novel. By Bastreron 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MACE’S FAIRY BOOK. Home Fairy Tales (Contes 
du Petit-Chditeau). By Jxan Mack, Editor of thie 
Magasin @ Education; Author of ‘‘The Story of a 
Mouthful of Bread,” &c. Translated by Mary L. 
Boorn, Translator of “‘ Martin's History of France," 
** Laboulaye’s Fairy Book,” &c. With Engravings- 
12mo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


THE TENANTS OF MALORY. A Novel. By J.S. 
Le Fano, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” “‘ Guy Deverell,” 
“ All in the Dark,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


AGNES STRICKLAND'S QUEENS or ENGLAND. 
Lives of the Queens of England. From the Nor- 
man Conquest. By Acnrs Straicxtann, Author of 
**Lives of the Queens of Scotland.” Abridged by: 
the Author. ‘Revised and Edited by Cano.tne G. 
Parker. Large 12mo, Cloth, $200. (Uniform with 
the Student's Histories.) 


BIRDS OF PREY. A Novel. By M.E. Brannon, 
Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” “ Eleanor’s Victory,” 
** John Marchmont’s Legacy,” &c., &c. With Illus- 
trations. S8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


HASWELL’S ENGINEERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 
POCKET~- BOOK. Twenty-first Edition, revised 
and enlarged. By Cuas. H. Haswett, Civil and 
Marine Engineer. 663 pages, 12mo, Leather, Pock- 
et-Book Form, $3 00. 

Just adopted by the United Statee Navy and 
Treasury Departments. 


THE CURATE’S DISCIPLINE. A Novel. By Mrs 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


WOOD'S PHYSICAL EXERCISES. Manual of Phys- 
ical Exercises: Comprising Gymnastics, Rowing, 
Skating, Fencing, Cricket, Calisthenics, Sailing, 
Swimming, Sparring, and Base Ball; together with 
Rules for Training and Sanitary Suggestions. ~ By 
Woop, Instructor in Physical Edacation. 
With 125 Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HARPER’S WRITING BOOKS. Symmetrical Pen- 
manship, with Margina! Drawing Lessons. In Ten 
Numbers. The first four Numbers now ready. Price 


$2 per dozen. 


& Beoruens will send the above Works 


by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


AGENTS WANTED, 
To sell a new, STATIONERY 
CASE; also, ENGRAVINGS, WATCHES, and JEW- 
Great chance to make money. 
HASKINS & CO., 36 Beekman St., New York. 


WAREHOUSE. 
T.Y KELLEY &CO 


Are now supplying families throughout the country 
with TEAS, waruaneed in all cases perfectly pure as 
imported, at cargo prices, thus eaving to them five or 
six profits of middle-men, which avera m 50 cents 
to $1 00 per pound. Clubs can be formé@d in any c‘t 
or town, by any person, male or female, and to suc 
as will take the trouble we will furnish them Teas and 
Coffees Yor their own use free of cha to the amount 
of five per cent. on each order they send us. On appli- 
cation, we send, by mail, circulars containing price list 
of all our Teas and C also club iists and terms 
to Agents in 
We forward all goods, collect on delivery, by the 
Express Compan members of the Club can di- 
vide the Express ually among themselves. 


10E IsT. 
Oolong (black), 60, 70, 80, 90, $1 00 best. 
Mixed (green and black), 60, 70, 80, 90, $1 00 best. 
Young Hyson n), 60, 70, 80, 90, $1 60, $1 10, $1 25. 
Imperial (green), 90, $1 00, $1 26. 
1 


English Breakfast (black 1 110, $1 20. 
90. 91 00, ), 10, 80, 90, $1 00, $1 10, $1 20 
$1 25, $1 50. 

We import a very oe qv of K Oolon 


ang Moyune Young Hyson Teas, put u — 
which we eell at $1 30 the Oolong 
and $1 66 the package, 
Ground Coffees, 20c,, 25c., per pound: Best Old 
Government Java, grennd, 
All goods put up by uk bear our trade mark, and no 
others are genuine. dress all orders to 
ELLE 30 ese tr eet, 
P.O. Box 574. (LN ow York. 


BENEDICT’S TIME TABLE, 
Pubdshed Monthly. All raihoads and steamboats 
from New York, complete, with city map, 25 cents. 
BENEDICT BROS., Jewelers, 171 Broadway. Sent 

by mail. 


Rupture Cured by wearing White's Patent Lever 
Truss (light, clean, and easy—no pressure on the back), 
andasing Dr. Gregory's celebrated Hernia Lotion. A 

ical cure is warranted. Send 10c. stamp for pam- 
phiet, White's Patent Lever Truss Co., 609 roagway. 


1 Photographs of Union Generals sent postpaid 
for 25 cte’* 60 Photographs of Rebel Officers 

for 25 cts. ; 100 Female Beanties for 25 cts. ; 100 Actors 

for 2% cts. Address C SEYMOUR, Holland, N. Y. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
A REPOSITORY OF 
Fashion, Pleasure, and instruction, 


HARPER'S BAZAR, the publication of 

which has just been commenced by Harrer & 
Broruers, is an Illustrated Weekly Journal, devoted 
to Fashion and Household Literature. 

It is the first Weekly Journal of Fashion ever pub- 
lished in the United Statgs. By grrangements which 
the Publishers have perfected, at great cost, with the 
most celebrated European Fashion Journals—particu- 
larly with the well-known Bazar of Berlin—I)!ustra- 
tions of Fashions for each week of the year will ap- 
pear in Harper's Bazar simultanepusly with their 
publication in Paris and Berlin: an advantage which 
will belong exclusively to this Journal. 

In a country where Three Hundred Millions of Dol- 
lars are angually expended for dry-goods, to be trans- | 
formed into Articles of Dress, trustworthy and practi- 
cal instructions as to the most tasteful and economical 
methods of fashioning these articles become of the 
greatest valne to American women. The Bazar 


contain full and explicit Instructions, with Illustra- 
tions, which will enable every Lady Reader to cut a 


-make her own anpd_her children’s entire wardrobe, 


with a large portion ofher husband's, Each alternate 
Number will be accompanied with large Pattern 
Plates, containing from Forty to Fifty full-sized Pat- 
terns, applicable to every article of wardrobe made in 
the family, with the necessary Directions for cntting 
and making. Similar Lustrations and Descriptions 
of Fancy Work will also be furnished. These Pat- 
terns will be executed in Paris and Berlin, and will 
surpass any thing of the kind hitherto prodoced in 
this country. Freqnently an elegant Colored Fashiva 
Plate will be preseated with the paper. Practical 
Descriptions will also be given of the Fashions espe- 
cially in vogue in New York—the centre of Fashion in 
America. | 

Harper's Bazar, besides being the leading Fashion 
Journal in this country, will also aim to present before 
its readers the very best specimens of Household Lit- 
erature. It will contain original and selected Serial 
Stories, Poetry, Novelettes, Articles on the Topics of 
the Day (excluding Politics), on Books, Art. Morals, 
Familiar Science, Edncation, Amusements, Hygicue, 
Etiquette, Housekeeping, Gardening, with Home and 
Foreign Gossip. No subject of household interest 
will be excluded from its columns. 

In the first Number of the Bazar will be commenced 
a Novel, entitled ‘‘The Cord and the Creese; or, The 
Brandon Mystery,” by James De Mille, Esq., Author 
of “The Dodge Club.” This Novel-has been read in 
manuscript yy several of our most compcteut criti¢s, 
who unanimously pronounce it, in point of interest of 
plot, variety of adventure, aud graphic delineation of 
character, to be fully equal to any of the novels of 
Wilkie Collins, | 

Harver’s Bazar will contain 16 folio pages, of the 
size of Harren’s Werk y, printed on supertine calen- 
dered paper, and will be published weekly, at ten 
cents per single Number, ur Four Dollars per Year. 

tH” Ladies in the Country will be supplied gratuitous- 
ca the mails with the First Six NUMBERS OF 

ARPER’S BAZAR ufon written application to the Pub- 
lishers. 

Postage, Five Cents for Three Months. 

Single Subscribers will be supplied from the beginning 
to the end of the year 1868, which will complete the first 
Volume, for the yeariy price of Four Dollars. 

An Extra-Copy will be supplied gratis for every Club 
of Five Subscribers, at Four Dollars each, in one remit- 
tance; or, Six Copies for Twenty Dollars. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 
Franklin Square, New York, October, 1867. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR DECEMBER, 1867. 


Terms for 1867. 
One Copy for One Year. . . . « $4 00 


An Extra Copy gratis for every Club of Fiver Sunscnis- 
ERS, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 00. 
Magazine, Hanren’s Weexcy, and Harrre’s 
Bazak, to one address for one year, $10 00; or eiher 

two of them, tu une adgress for one year, $7 00. 


Circulation 112,000. 
The Publishers will accept a limited Number of first- 


class Advertisements for their Magazine, at the follow- 
ing low rates: R 


Quarter Page .....«.- 7000 


Or $1 50 a line for a less space. Average, eight 
words to a line. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pvstisnens. 


Circulation nearly 100,000. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Terms for 1867: 
One Copy for One Year. ... . 
One Copy for Three Months . . . 100: 

And an Extra Copy will be allowed for every) Club of 
Five Sunsontuens, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 00. 
Payment invariably in advance. 

Bounp Vovomes or Harrer’s from the 
commencement will be sent to any part of the United 
States, free of carriage, upon receipt of the price, viz. : 

Cloth Binding . $7 00 per Volume. 
Half Morocco... . . 1050 

Each Volume contains the Numbers for One Year. 

To Apvertisers.—One Dollar and>Fifty Cents 
per line for inside, and Two Dollars per line for outside 
Advertisements, each insertion. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


in the Untited States. 
A — 
| 
| 
| 
| WARFIELD, MARGARET BLOUNT, MRS. ANN S. 
SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE. 
ARE | 
craves 
= 
| TA 
STREET & SMITH, 
| 
and safe rem- 
edy* for | 
Coughs, and 
7 all 
and Lung dif- | 
ficulties. 
Satisfaction | 
Guaranteed. | 
| . 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


December 14, 1867.) 
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The GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARGOES 
OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP TEAS 


22,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship Golden State, 
12,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large Ee of Black and Japan Teas the ——— are constantly receiving large 
invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for fiue- 
ness and delicacy of flavor, which they are selling at the following prices: 


OOLONG (black), 50c., 60c., T0c., 80c., 90c., best $1 ® th. 

MIXED (green and black), 50c., GOc., T0c., SUc., 90c., best $1 td. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST 50c.; 60c., T0c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 th. 
IMPERIAL (green), 50c., 60c., Tic., 80c., 90., $1, $1 10, beat $1 25 ® th. 
YOUNG HYSON (green), 50c., 60c., T0c., 80c., 9e., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 B td. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN Yvc., $1, $1 10, best $1 256 ® th. 

GUNPOWDER, $1 25, best $1 50 @ Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25¢., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. Hotels, Saloons, pny em Keepers, and 
Temilies who use larye quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article by using our Frenco Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 00 per pound by purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey St. (Post-Office Box, No. 5643), New York City. 


We warrant all the goods we eell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get up aclub. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club say how much tea or coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and we will put each party's goods in se arate 
packages, and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there need be no confusion in their distribution 
—each party getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost of transportation the members of the 
club can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by drafts on New York, by t-office money orders, or 
by express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, if de- 
sired, send the goods by Express to ‘collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the Clnb. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. fe send no complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 


N.B.—AIl villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
their Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending dfrectly to ‘The Great American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as branches of our Establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We have no branches, and do not, in any case, au- 


thorize th f our name. 
Post-Office orders and drafts make payable to the order of the Great American Tea Company. Direct let- 


ters and orders to the 


Great American Tea Company, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


ode CAUTION. 
Popular Go d Measrs. A. T. STEWART & CO., being the exclusive 
\ at agents and importers of all the KID GLOVES made 


by ALEXANDRE of Paria, reapectfully caution 
buyers against imitations stamped inside ALEX- 
ANDER,” also “ALEXANDRE CELEBRE,” 


Popular Prices 
which are now in the market and sold as the genu- 


FOR BOYS AND MISSES. ine gluve. 


BALMORAL AND ROB ROY STOCKINGS. yess assy 
CLOTH AND FANCY KNIT GAITERS. 

MERINO UNDER VESTS AND DRAWERS. 


CLOTH, KID, AND BEAVER GLOVES. iy 


FANCY GLOVES AND INFANTEES. 


COMFORTERS, SCARFS, HOODS. 74 3 
GARIBALDI AND CARDIGAN JACKETS. The Pianos, 


A LARGE VARIETY OF ELEGANT GOODS AT Possessing all the qualities necessary to make the 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES most excellent instrument, acknowledged by all art- 


ists as unsurpassed 
UNION ADAMS, 


All genuine Alexandre 


Gloves are stamped | 


Purchasers will find it to their advantage to call and 
examine these Pianos at the 
WAREROOMS, STECK’'S HALL, 
141 Eighth St., between Broadway and Fourth 8t. 


No. 637 Broadway. ———| 


_._. | CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, RHEUMATISM, &c. 


EGEMAN’S GENUINE MEDICINAL 

COD LIVER OIL. Our Oil has stood the test 

of 20 years, and thousands of patients attribute their 

recovery to its use. It is warranted pure. HEGE- 
MAN & CO., Chemists and Drugyists, New York. 


25 CENTS TO SAVE 2 DOLLARS. 
EGEMAN’S BENZINE instantly removes 


Paint and Grease Spots, and clans Gloves, 
Silks, Ribbons, &c.,equal to new. Sold by Drugyists. 


cular. For sale by Boot, Shoe, and Drug Stores. 
CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE, SORE LIPS, &c., 
Superior Imitation Gold Hunting CURED AT ONOE BY TUE USE OF 
‘Watches. EGEMAN’S CAMPHOR KCE WITH 
y GLYCERINE. Keeps the hands soft in the 
THE OROIDE WATCH F ACTORY. weather. See that you get the genuine. Sold 
Oroide cases, & y Druggists. 


rly di - 
| ered composi. | (XIVEN AWAY. A Photograph will be sent to you 
, tion, known FREE, on receipt of your address and two postage 
f only to our- | stamps, by O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 


L. BRUOKS & SONS, Sule Agents. Send tor Cir- 


cisely like D. 
, keeping its color as long as worn, and as 
well finished tof e best gold omen These watches ; Perfumed Almanac 
are made at our own Factory, from the best materials, | AS FOR 1868 
of the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled i ; 
and well finished, with a view to the best results it > Saaxsreare’s Seven Aces or Man, 
ard to wear andtime. For appearance, durability, Beantifally [)ustrated. 


and time, they have never been equaled by watches 
costing five times as much. Each one warranted by +4 
special certificate to keep accurate time. We are at —— 
ce . tlemen's an es’ sizes. For this NTER 

small sum any one can have an excellent watch, equal EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRI , 
in appearance, and as good for time, as a gold one With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
costing $150. Also, Oroide Chains, as well made as | panying it, every man can do his own prioting, thus 
those of gold, from $2 to $6. Goods sent by express,to | saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
be paid for on ri customers pa all Express | full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
charges, ©. E. COLLINS & CO., 42 and 44 Nassau | mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
St., (up stairs), New York. men books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 
— DAVID TSON, Adams Press Co., 

WATERS’S PREMIUM PIANOS, Coart 

WITH AGRAFFE TREBLE. 

Melodeons, Parlor, Church, and Cabinet Organs, the 

best manufactared, warranted for six years. Second- NAPOLEON III. awarded the Prize Medal, at the 


hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs at at bar- 
gains. Monthly installments Paris Exposition, 1867, to R. & G. A. Wrient, for the 


years. Illustrated catalognesm ailed. Warerooma, | best Toilet Soaps, Extracts, and Perfumeries. For sale 
431 Broadway,N.Y. HORACE WATERS & CO. by all the principal Druggists. 


“THE ONE I LOVE BEST.” _| G.A. WRIGHT, 624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Thomas Baker’s new Waltz. A beantiful oval Mir- ship made Easy, Woo and Win, Bridal Etiquette, 
ror, in which “Tuz One I Love Best” can be seen 8 books for 45 cts. Correct Letter-writing, Behavior, 
adorns the title page. Price 75 cents. Copies mailed. Conversation, Etiquette, 4 books, 60 cta. Photographs, 
A. POND & CO. all kinds, 1 doz. assorted for $1. My mammoth cata- 
logues given away. Send for them. 

W.C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, New York. 


ORKING MODELS OF STEAM ENGINES, 
various styles and sizes. Illustrated Catalogues 


Edward Greey & Co., 


34 Vesey Sr., New Yorx. 


Branch Store, 865 Broadway. 


NEW FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE. Stmple, 
— Strong. Easy, ble, Elegant. ar- 
ranted. OH ALIKE ON Siprs. Has Medals 


$5. 


and Diplomas. Single Machines sent 
Pemity g 2 sent free on receipt of -| sent on receipt of a samp b 


y 
102 Nassau St., N.Y. . O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St...New York. 


** In the hours of our Happiness and Prosperity let us remember fhe Unfortunate and Disabled 
Soldiers who saved us a Country and a Nationality.” —Lincoty. 


GRAND POPULAR MOVEMENT 


TO ERECT THE 


GETTYSBURG ASYLUM 


FOR INVALID SOLDIERS, 


UNDER A SPECIAL CHARTER FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, PASSED MARCH 6, 1367. 


AN APPEAL TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


The object of this Association is to provide, by public exertion, a NATIONAL’ HOME for our disabled 
Soldiers, to erect an asylum for those who, In their have served their Country at the expense of 
their health and happiness ; who, in the battle for the Nation’s life were maimed, and are now incapable of 
working for their own maintenance. France has her Hotel Des Invalides where rest the ashes of the great 
Napoleon; England her Greenwich and Chelsea Hospitals, the former being one of the finest architectural 
structures ever devoted to charity. Ruasia, Prussia, and in fact, nearly all European Countries have magniti- 
cent retreats for the unfortunate Soldiers. Monarchies — for the alleviation of the suffering caused by 
war, but free, prosperous, Rerygutican America has no P ace for her crippled and sick Soldiers but the county 
poor-house, or the sidewalks of her crowded cities. These noble patriots left happy homes to save our com- 
mon country in the hour of her deep distress. We pledged to them our lasting gratitude, and now thuse 
who are dependent look t@ us in their utter need to redeem those pledges. They ove performed their part— 
we enjoy the result of their sacrifices: we must not be recreant to our obligations. Let as each devote but a 
single dollar to this purpose, and the Gettysburg Asylum will afford the Soldiers a Home, and our Country 
will be honored by the nubile Institution. 


THE LAND HAS BEEN PURCHASED 
By this Association, and Ten Thousand Dollars have —— | been paid toward the preservation of the Bat- 


tle-Ground ; about thirty acres (adjoining the site of Gen Meade’s Headquarters) have been set apart for 
the uses of the Asylum. P 


EXTRACT FROM THE ACT OF INCORPORATION. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennayloania in 
General Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by the authoriti; of the same, That Major-General GEORGE G. 
MEADE, Gen. Galusha Pennypacker, Gen. Horatio G. Sickel, General James A. Beaver, and George B. Ber- 
gen, or any three of them, and their associates and successors, be and they are hereby created a body politic 
and corporate, under the name, style, and title of the Gettysburg Asylum for Invalid Soldiers, and by that 
name shall be able and capable in law to sue and be sued, plead and - impleaded, and to do all such other 
things as are incident to a corpuration ; may acquire, hold, and dispose of any property of value and interest, 
from association with the late war, or any moneys, effects, property, or eatate, real or personal, whatever, either 
in this State or elsewhere, and hold public fairs, for the purpuse hereinafter mentioned, at sach time or times, 
upon such terms, and in such way and manner whatsoever, as to them shall seem fit, any laws of this Common- 
wealth to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Teeascry DerartrMent, Orrice or Revenrve. 

Whereas, the Supervisors of the Gettysburg Asylam for Iuvalid Soldiers have made due application to Jobn 
H. Diehl, Collector of Internal Revenue for the Second Collection District of the State of Pennsylvania, for 

srmission to huld a Gift Festival, and presented to him satisfactory evidence that the proceeds of said Gift 

estival will be devoted to charitable uses ; 

Permiasion is hereby granted to the said Supervisors to hold such Gift Festival, exempt from all charge, 
whether from special tax or other duty in respect to said Gift Festival. E. A. Roiiins Commissioner. 

Lextnoton Avenvr, New Yorx, October 28th, 1867. 

Having labored for three years to erect a Home for our Crippled Véterans, and having passed a bill for that 
purpose in the New York Legislature incorporatIng some one hundred of our best citizens 4s directors—but 
under which bill no action has been had, from that time to this—and knowing the great and crying necessity 
of the case, the shame of leaving our disabled veterans to starve or beg, I hereby must cordially endorse 
your enterprise, and it shall have all the aid of my tongue, pen, and influence. 

Very truly yours, Cuas. .G. Harris. 


Fully sympathizing with your great object, I tender you, gratuitously, the services of my Full Orchestra 
on the occasion of your Festival at Irving Hall. - Tusoborse Tuomas. 

From the Poatmaster General of the United States. 

I recommend to all Postmasters that they shall aid this truly benevolent and patriotic a 

RANDALL. 


Being satisfied with the integrity of your enterprise, we cheerfully consent to display Your diamonds at our 
establishment. Browne & Sracipine, 568 and 570 Broadway. 
October 25th, 1867. 
We hereby certify that we have examined the Diamond Goods, Pearls, Emeralds, Rubies, and other precious 
Stones, as described in the list, and find them all genuine. 
' Hen te Bros., Diamond Importers, 26 Maiden Lane, New York. 
J. Hermann, Diamond Setter, 394 Broome Street, New York. 


In order to promote public confidence in the highest degree, and for the furtherance of this great object, the 
Association has decided to place the $300,000 Worth of Diamonds on public exhibition at the large Jewelry Es- 
tablishment of Messrs. Browne & Spaulding, under the Metropolitan Hotel, in the City of New York. The 
world-renowned Yacht “ Henrietta” has also been purchased. The Farm af 600 Acres is located in Sullivan 
County, N. Y., and is one of the finesgStock Farms in the State ; has a splendid Mansion, and is complete 
in every particular. ; 

There will be 1,200,000 tickets issued at one dollar each, admitting the holders to both of the 


GRAND @MUSICAL FESTIVALS: 


One at IRVING HALL, New York, Saturday evening, February 8, 1868, and one at 
HORTICULTURAL HALL, Philadelphia, Saturday evening, February 22, 1865, on which latter occasion 


$641,950 in Valuable Presents 


will be distributed among the Ticket-Holders, in accordance with the Charter and the following 
SCHEDULE OF AWARDS. 


1. 1 Grand Cash Award... ..........0<sse0s- $100,000 , 54. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring ........... $1,500 
2. 1 Splendid Farm (600 acres) .............. 60,000} 55. 1 Diamond Single Stone Stud..-......... 1,500 
8. 1 Yacht, the famous “‘ Henrietta” ........ 50,000; 56. 1 Diamond Bracelet ..................... 1,500 
4. 1 Diamond Necklace, 48 Brilliants........ 30,000} 57. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring... es ecedces 1,500 
5. 1 Diamond Brooch and Ear-rings (all large , 58. 1 Diamond Cluster Ring.........-....... 1,500 
25,000; 659. 1 Camel's Hair Shawl.................... 1,500 
6. 1 Diamond Brooch and Ear-rings (all large 60. 1 Choice Emerald Stud ......... Le beendece 1,500 
7. 1 Diamond Brooch and Ear-rings......... 15,000; 62. 1 Single Stone Pin. ...... 2.2.0. ccce-ceese 1,500 
8. 1 Diamond Necklace, 28 Brilliants, Star 63. 1 Cluster Brooch ..............c0.+eeeee- 1,500 
8,000; 64. 1 Diamond Single Stune Pin...-......... 1,500 
9. 1 Diamond Necklace, 29 Brilliants........ 7,000; 65. 1 Pair Diamond Single Stone Ear-Rings. sou 
10. 1 Diamond Cross, set in Silver (large dia- 66. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring ........... 80u 
7,000; 67. 1 Diamond and Emerald Cluster Ring... $00 
11. 1 Diamond Slide, 15 Brilliants............ 6,000; 68. 1 Diamond Cluster Bracelet, Ear-Rings, 
12. 1 Diamond Cluster. Brooch ............... 5,000 cc 800 
13. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch ..............- 5,000; 69. 1 Camel's Hair Shawl........ 
14. 1 Diamond and Pearl Cameo Bracelet, 70. 1 Diamond and Ruby Three Stone Ring. 800 
Brooch, and Ear-rings ...........++++- 5,000 | 71. 1 Diamond and Emerald Cluster Ring... 800 
15. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring ............ 4,000 | 72. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch........ ecccee 800 
16. 1 Diamond Cluster Bracelet .............. 4,000 73. 1 Pair Diamond Cluster Studs ........... 6U0 
17. 1 Diamond Cluster Brouch................ 4,000; 74. 1 Gent’s Gold Watch and Heavy Chain .. 600 
18. 1 Diamond Cluster Bracelet .............. 4,000 | 75. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring, Star setting 500 
19. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch and Ear-riugs. 4,000; 76. 1 Diamond Garnet Cluster Ring ;........ 500 
20. 1 Diamond Cluster Bracelet .............. 4,000 | 7T. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin............. 600 
21. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch ............... 4,000; 73. 1 Emerald Knob..................+++++. 500 
22. 1 Diamond Single Stone Scarf Pin........ 4,000; 79. 1 Pair Diamond and Ruby Ear-Rings.... 500 
23. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch ............... 4,000; Sv. 1 Diamond Cluster Ring................. 400 
24. 1 Diamond Clygtor Bracelet .............. 4,000| S1. 1 Diamond and Emerald Stem Pin ...... 400 
25. 1 Diamond Siffgie Stone Ring ..........-. 8,500; 82. 1 Ladies’ Diamond Set Watch........... 400 
26. 1 Diamond Emerald Cluster Brooch ...... 8,500} 83. 1 Diamon Single Stone Ring ........... 350 
8,500; S84. 1 Gold Watch... .... 300 
98. 1 Pair Diamond Single Stone Ear-rings .. 3,500 85. 1 Diamond and Opal Ring...... ptteeeees 250 
29. 1 Diamond Croas............--0e-seeeees 3,000 86. 1 Diamond Single Stone Stud..-”......... 150 
30. 1 Diamond Single Stone Stud.......... 8,000) 8ST. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring ........ 150 
81. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin.............. 8,000 | 1 Diamond Three Stone 150 
82. 1 Pair Diamond Single Stone Ear-rings... 3,000; 89. 1 Diamond Single Stone Stud............ 150 
83. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin...... 8,000 | 90. 1 Pearl Scarf Pim 150 
84. 1 Diamond Single Stone Stud............. 3,000; 91. 1 Diamond Cluster Ring................. 150 
35. 1 Pair Diamond Single Stone ae 3,000; 92. 1 Diamona Single Stone Ring ..... ecseee 150 
86. 1 Diamond Brooch (in Silver)...........-.. 8,000; 93. 1 Gent's Diamond and Amethyst Ring .. 150 
8T. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch ............... 3,000; 94. 1 Diamond Cluster Pin ............. ssece 100 
88. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin.............. 8,000; 95. 1 Cameo & Pearl Brooch and Ear-Ringss 100 
39. 1 Diamond Single Stone Stud............. 000; 96. 1 Cameo Brooch.........-..+-+seesceeess 100 
40. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch ............... 2,500 97. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring ..... pr eece 100 
41. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring ............ 2,500; 98. 1 Diamond Og ee ee ae 100 
42. 1 Diamond and Emerald Brooch.... : 2,500) 99. 1 Ladies’ Gold 100 
: - -Rings, an e . air Ga Sleeve Buttons............ 
sad 2,500 | 102. 1 Gold and Peari Scarf Pin .............. SO 
45. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin.......f..... 2,500 | 103. 1 Emerald Scarf Pin..................... 50 
46. 1 Diamond 2,500 | 104. 1 Emerald Scarf Pin ............ 
47. 1 Diamond and Emerald Ornament....... 2,500 | 106—1104. 1000 Copies of the eplendidly illus- 
48. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin.............. 2,500 trated Presentation Work entitled the 
49. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring ............ 2,000 “ Tribute-Book,” at i each ........ 20,000 
50. 1 Diamond Cluster Stem Pin ............. 1,500 | 1106—2104. 1000 Photograph Albums, at $5... 5,000 
51. 1Single Stone Diamond Ring ............ 1,500 | Also 120,000 Cash Presents, $1 each .......... 20,000 
GS. 1 Diamond 1,500 | Making in the 122,104 Presents, val- 
53. 1 Pair Diamond Cluster Ear-Rings ....... 1,500 


HOW FO OBTAIN TICKETS. ies ‘a 
‘Orders may be sent to us in stered letters or post-office orders, in sums from $1 to at our ’ 
Larger omeunia should be sent ‘~~ or by Express at the following Club Rates: 


5 Tickets to ome address..............+-. $450| 40 Tickets to one address....... . $35 00 


erders munications to 
and com ETTYSBURG ASYLUM ASSOCIATIO 


N, 
546 BROADWAY, NEW YORK,or 
1126 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILAD Pa. 


| 


. 


| 
| 
| 
'MEETAMS' CALVANO ELECTRO | 
| METALIC INSOLES | 
 VOLTAIC BELTS &ARMLETS | 
RHEUMATISM-NEURALGIA COLD FEET im 
je “DEPOT 434 BROADWAYN.Y. — 
| 


